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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.’— Gidethe, 
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Ms FANNY HUDDART begs respectfully to an- 


nounce that she has changed her residence, and that her present address 
is No. 8, Parade, Harleyford-road, Kennington, 





ANTED.—Two respectable Youths, as Junior Clerks 


in a Music-warchouse. Apply to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street 


TRADUARIUS VIOLONCELLO FOR SALE— 


This well-known instrument was purchased at the late John Dennis, Esq.’s 
Apply to Mr, Joseph Atkinson, 29, George-street, Hull. 


sale. 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—IL DON GIOVANNI. 


E *—Piccolomini, Spezia, Ortolani, Alboni, Belart, Belletti, Beneventano, Corsi, 
Vialetti, and Giuglini. To-morrow, Monday Morning, Juve 29th, IL DON 
GIOVANNI, to be preceded by the LAST ACT of LA SONNAMBULA. Amina, 
Madame Alboni; Elvino, Sig. Belart. Between the Operas a Divertissement, in 
which Mdlle. Boschetti will appear. The performance will commence at Half-past 
One, and terminate at Five o'clock. Tuesday, June 30th, IL ‘TROVATORE. 
Thursday, July a8 Ge Extra Night’, LA TRAVIATA, and a Ballet Divertisse- 
ment, in which Mdile. Boschetti and Madame Perca Nena will appear. Wed- 
nesday, July 8th, Mr. Benedict’s Last Grand Concert. 

Prices for the Morning Performance as follows:—Boxes—Pit and One Pair, 
#4 43,3; Grand Tier, #5 5s., One Pair, £3 3s.; Half Circlo, #1 lls. 6d.; 
Pit, 8s. 6d. ; Pit Stalls, £11s.; Gallery Stalls, 5s.; Gallery, 3s. To be had at 
the Box-Office at the Theatre, 


MADAME RUDERSDORFF and Signor ALBERTO 
RANDEGGER’S MATINEE MUSICALE will take place on Thursday, 
July 2, by the kind permission of the Marchioness of Downsbire, at her residence, 
24, Belgrave-square, under H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent’s and other distinguished 
patronage. Tickets, at One Guinea each, to be had at Madame Rudersiortt’s 
residence, Park Villa, Finchley-road, St. John’s Wood, and Signor Randegger’s, 
21, Belsize-road, St. John’s Wood ; Boosey aud Sons, Holles-street ; aud at Cramer 
and Beale’s, 201, Regent-street. 


ADAME BASSANO and HERR WILHELM KUHE 
have the honor to announce that their GRAND ANNUAL MORNING 
CONCERT will take place at the QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square, 
on Monday next, June 29th, 1857, to commence at 2 o’clock precisely, assisted by 
the following eminent artistes :—Mesdames Clara Novello, Bassano, Messent ; and 
Messrs. Westerstrand, Re'chardt, Jules Lefort, F. Lablache, Frank Bodda, and Sims 
Reeves, Deichman, Piatti, Engel, Kuhe. Conductors, MM. Benedict and 
Francesco Berger. Numbered Stalls, 15s. each; Tickets, 10s. 6d. each. To be 
had of Madame Bassano, 70, Berners-street, Oxford-street; of Herr Kuhe, 12, 
Bentinck-street, Manchester-square ; and of all the principal Musicsellers, 


LAMBERT & CO’S Patent Repeater Check Action 
Pianofortes and Patent Regulating Hopper, 314, Oxford-street, for touch, tone, 
aud durability are not to be excelled. Made expressly for extreme climates. 
N.B.—Pianofortes taken in exchange, tuned, and lent on hire, 


ER MAJESTY’S STATE BALL.—Wednesday, June 

* 2th.—John Weippert’s Royal Quadrille Band (consisting of forty-five 

artistes) had the honour of attending — the above auspicious occasion, and 
introduced, with the greatest ecldt, the following New Music:— 























QUADRILLES. 
Balsde Paris ., ° ee oe ° 
Reine Topaze ., ° oe ee ee 
Ceesar de Bazan ee oe ea 
La Congres ee ° ee oe 
Vépres Siciliennes ° ee oe 
La belle Orientale ee ee 


VALSES, 


Bousquet. 
Strauss. 
Montgomery. 
Lamotte. 
Musard. 
Lamotte. 


Trovatore a 
Cupid's Dream 
Magicienne 
Henrietta 
Isabella 


. ee oe Weippert. 
oe ee oe e Browne. 

. Bousquet. 
Lamotte. 
Mellon. 


GALOPS. 


Excursion 
Constantine 
Midnight 


Montgomery, 
ee ae et nner, 
es . . Gollmick, 





ILIES OF FRANCE VALSES, by G. B.—Just 
published, price 3s. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


HE MOSS-ROSE VALSES, for the Pianoforte, with 
Cornet Accompaniment, composed by Lord Alexander Paget. Published 
this day, price 3s, Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


OYAL SURREY GARDENS.—THE GUIDES 

BAND, by gracions permission of His 54 med Leopold the First, King 

of the Belgians. To commence on Wednesday, July 1st, 1857, and continue three 
weeks. 








PROSPECTUS. 

M Jurzten has great satisfaction in guneneting, that after having endeavoured 
for the last four years to introduce the celebrated Musique Militaire des Guides du 
Roi des Belges, to the English public, he has this year succeeded in obtaining His 
Majesty’s gracious permission. His Maj«sty has graciously allowed this mag- 
nificent corps de musique to proceed to London for a very limited period, prior to 
the marriage of Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte, with his Imperial 
Highness the Archduke Mamimilian of Austria. 

It is unnecessary for M, Jullien to inform those of his patrons who have tra- 
velled on the continent, of the immense and deserved reputation of this splendid 
Military Orchestra, which is considered one of the most perfect in Europe. For 
the public in general the following remarks may not be considered superfluous. 

The band of the Guides was incorporated in 1831, upon the accession of His 
Majesty, King Leopold ; and that of the Guides Imperaiuz of France was framed 
on its model in 1852, by his Imperial Majesty Napoleon the Third. 

Most of the artists comprised in this band are pupils of the Conservatoire of 
Brussels, under the direction of the celebrated M. Fétis. Its perfection of ensemble 
and the individual talent of its members have been so universally acknowledged, 
that for the last twenty years it has been regarded as a nursery, whence the 
orchestras of the principal musical institutions of Europe have drawn their best 
performers on wind instruments. Among those artists formerly engaged init, and 
who have obtained the greatest success in M. Jullien’s orchestra, may be cited the 
celebrated flautist, Reichert; the eminent clarionetists, Wuille and Lafosse; the 
trumpet, Duh®me; the French horns, Simar and Stennenbrugen ; and many others 
of European renown. In fact, M. Jullien, who has heard nearly all the principal 
bands of the different courts of Europe, can assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that there are but two which can fairly compete with the Guides of Brussels, viz., 
the Banda of the Imperial Marines at Trieste, aud the Guides Imperiaux of Paris. 

The Band is compcsed of upwards of fifty artists, under the personal direction of 
their renonowned conductor, M. Bender. Their engagement at the Royal Surrey 
Gardens will commence on Wednesday, the Ist of July, and will most positively 
terminate on Tuesday, the 2lst of July, when M. Jullien returns from the 
Provinces. 

M. Jullien will be absent during the short time they remain in London, but he 
earnestly invites his patrons, the nobility, the public, the press, and particularly 
the military authorities, to avail themselves of an opportunity that may never 
occur again, The experience of the Allied Armies during the late war indisput- 
ably proved that a proper organization of Military Bands is a matter of more 
importance than some persons were disposed to think. How often was the spirit 
of the troops roused and elevated by the inspiring strains of martial music, or 
depressed for want of such a stimulus. 

he influence of music in education, civilization, and even in politics, is not 
sufficiently appreciated. M. Jul.ien has passed his life in studying its effect upon 
the people. After the continental revolutions of 1848 he witnessed, every evenin 
and for a considerable period, how great was the influence of that magnificent 
immortal hymn, ‘God save the Queen,” in consolidating and augmenting the 
affection and respect of the English nation for their beloved Sovereign. On the 
otherhand he saw, midst the unfortunate events in his own country, the 
enormous power exercised over the mass by the terrible effects of the Marseillaise. 

But the present occasion will not admit of further dissertation on the influence 
of the divine art over nations and their rulers. M. Jullien h and desires that 
some more able pen will take up a question of such public importance. Mean- 
while ke confidently trusts that all those who feel an interest in the subject, will, 
on hearing the Guides’ Band, agree with him, that some improvements may be 
introduced in this country with regard to military music. 

M. Juliien attempted a step towards progress in that direction, by establishing, 

fourteen years ago, and for the first time in England, a Military journal, containing 
many of the best compositions of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other 
great masters, It has since been received monthly by all the Military Bands in 
the service of Her Majesty, and in that of the Honorable East India Company. 
Aided by the late imp:ovements in musical instruments, it has been one of the 
means in effecting that visible change for the better which has already taken 
place. 
. The engagement of the renowned band of the Guides is a further step in the 
same direction, and M. Jullien fully expects that it will be so appreciated; as he 
has, personally, no other interest in the matter than the continual progress of the 
art. He therefore hopes that all those who desire the advancement of music in 
all its branches, will testify their approval of his conduct, by supporting with 
their influence, and honouring with their presence the performances of the 
Guides’ Band at the Royal Surrey Gardens, 
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IMMENSE ATTRACTIONS AT UNPRECEDENTED PRICES! SIMS REEVES NEW SONG, 
| marines: “WHO SHALL BE FAIREST?” 
A BALLAD, 
GRAND CONCERT BY CHARLES MACKAY, 
9 COMPOSED BY 
FRANK MORI, 
Sung for the first time at the Surrey Gardens, on Friday evening, by 


EDWARD LODER, MR. SIMS REEVES. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


WILL BE GIVEN AT 





Who shall be fairest ? 


HXEHTHAR HALI Who shall be rarest ? : 
> Who shall be first in the songs that we sing? 
She who is oes a 
When fortune is blindest, 
ON MONDAY EVENIN G, JULY 6th, Bearing through Winter the blooms of the Spring. 
Charm of our gladness, 
v IN Friend of our sadness, 

WHEN THE FOLLOWING UNRIVALLED ARTISTS WILL APPEAR :— Angel of Life when its pleasures take wing! 
She — » fairest, 
7 She shall be rarest, 

MADAME GASSIER She shall be first in the songs that we sing! . 
(By permission of the Directors of the Surrey Gardens), Aye, she shall be first in the songs that we sing. 


Who shall be nearest ? 
MADAME UGALDE Noblest and dearest? 
Nam/’d but with honour and pride evermore? 
He the undaunted, 
Whose banner is planted 
MADAME RUDERSDORFF, MADAME CARADORI, On glory’s high ramparts and battlements hoar, 
Fearless of danger, 
To falsehood a stranger, 
MADAME WEISS, MADAME ENDERSSOHN, Looking not back while there’s duty before ! 
He shall be nearest, 
He shall be dearest, 


MISS LOUISA VINNING, He shall be first in our hearts evermore. 


Aye, he shall be first in our hearts overmore. 


(Prima Donna of the Opéra-Comique, Paris—her first appearance this Season), 


MISS HUDDART, MISS LASCELLES, 





BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street 
HERR REICHARDT, MR. WEISS, 


ieee MR. WEISS’S NEW SONG, 
MR. SIMS REEVES. “OH! BOATMAN, HASTE!” 


BARCAROLLE, 
WORDS BY C. P. MORRIS, 
Music composed expressly for, and dedicated to MR. WEISS, 
MR. R. 8S. PRATTEN, MR. GEORGE CASE, BY M. W. BALFE. 


HERR ERNST, 


MISS ARABELLA GODDARD, Price 2s, 6d. 


AND 





Oh! boatman, haste! the twilight hour 
SIGNOR BOTTESINI. Is ges gently o’er the lea! 
The sun whose setting shuts the flow’r, 
Has look’d his last upon the sea. 
Row then, boatman row ! 
: ; Row! aba! we’ve moon and star, 
The Orchestra will contain the élite of the And our skiff with the stream is flowing. 
Heigho! heigho! ah! heigho! 


BAND OF THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. Sisho seapenes to may qe Brighe } 





Oh, boatman, haste! the sentry calls 
The midnight hour on yonder shore, 
, And silv’ry sweet the echo falls 
CONDUCTOR, As music, dripping from the oar ! 
Row then, ! 
MR. ALFRED MELLON, Row ! ‘tis day|-sway, away!” 
To the land with the stream we are flowing. 
ACCOMPANYIST, Heigho! heigho! ah! heigho! 


Echo responds to my sad heigho! 
MR. FRANK MORI. 


Oh, boatman, haste! the morning beam 
Glides through the fleecy clouds above, 

So breaks — life’s yom murm’ring stream, 
ne rosy dawn of woman’s love! 

To Commence at SEVEN o'clock. how then, boatman row ! 

Row! ’tis day! away, away ! 

To the land with the stream we are flowing. 
Heigho! dear one, heigho ; 


Tickets, 1s. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d,; to be had of Boosry & Sons, Holles-street ; eee ore 


and all the principal Musie-sellers, BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
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- REVIEWS. 


“Wo SHALL BE FAIREST?”—Ballad by Charles Mackay. Set to 
Music by Frank Mori. 
A very pretty ballad, recommended alike by its music and its 
etry. Mr. Mori, indeed; could hardly fail to be inspired by 
such healthy unaffected lines as those with which Mr. Mackay 
has furnished him, Take the first half of the first stanza as a 
specimen :— 
Who shall be fairest ? who shall be rarest ? 
Who shall be first in the songs that we sing ? 
She who is kindest, when Fortune is blindest, 
Bearing through winter the blooms of the spring.” 
There you have, in four lines, the lyrical portrait of a true 
woman f 





“Tn Trovatorr.” Madame Oury. 

A fantasia in the modern school, ingeniously constructed upon 
the most popular melodic phrases in Verdi’s Gipsy opera— 
brilliant, effective, and, as might have been anticipated from an 
accomplished pianist like Mad. Oury, well written for the 
instrument, 





“Tae Bentinck Porka.” Madame Oury. 
Lively and rhythmical—comprising, moreover, a second theme 
for cornet-a-pistons, with reiterated notes in triplets, that would 
make M, Arban’s mouth water. 





“Sxzconp Set or Lancers.” ¢ Quadrille. By Henri Laurent. 
Formed out of some dozen favourite tunes, well selected and 
contrasted, these quadrilles would make even a Quaker long to 
evolve, in illustration of the old song— 
“« Merrily danced the quaker’s wife, 
And merrily danced the quaker.” 
M. Laurent seems to enjoy a patent for inventing capital ball- 
room music, 





“Mavp,” Valse charmante. Dedicated to M. W. Balfe, Esq. 
Par Henri Laurent. 

If proof were wanting that even the sentimental songs of 
Mr. Balfe—owing to their peculiarly tuneful character—might 
successfully be turned into dance music, M. Laurent would have 
supplied it in this very pleasing waltz, which is founded upon 
the universally popular (thanks to Mr. Sims Reeves) ‘ Come 
into the garden, Maud.” 





“THe HeatHErR Brit WatrzEs.” Dedicated to her sisters, 
by L. H. H. 
Harmless, inoffensive, and not wholly unattractive trifles. 





“CAMPANILE DI Grorto.” Album’ Miss Dolby. No. 1—Brriezza 
E CRUDELTA.” Canto popolare toscana. No, 2—“ QUANDO NEL 
TUO SEMBIANTO.” Romanza. No, 3—“ Grnosta.’”’ Canto popo- 
lare toscana, No. 4—“IpoLo DEL Miro cor,” Notturnino d due 
voci. No.5—*O pack piLeTTa.” Terzettino. Composta da 
Luigi Gordigiani. 

Signor Gordigiani has presented our accomplished English con- 
iralto with a pretty and variegated bouquet. The three songs are 
all charming, and unpretending in the bargain. There is no mock 
sentiment about these vocal trifles of Sig. Gordigiani, but a 
certain characteristic individuality attaches and lends attraction 
to each of them. Of the songs, “Quando nel tuo sembiante ” is 
the most melodious, the most carefully written, the best deve- 
loped, and likely to become the most popular. The other two 
are simple in comparison, though hardly less engaging on that 
account, 

The duet, “Idolo del mio cor,” has a certain natural grace 
about it so wholly devoid of affectation that it cannot fail to 
please ; while as much may be said of the trio (“ O pace diletta”’) 
with the proviso that it both attempts and accomplishes more. 

There is, too, evidence of the musician’s hand in every number 
—from 1 to 5 inclusive. 





THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 

Last Friday, June 19th, was the day appointed for the 
concluding performance of the great musical event of—we were 
going to say “of the age,” but we correct ourselves. The 
Handel Festival was an event “ not for an age, but for all time,” 
because we have no doubt that in addition to the profound 
impression directly produced by it, it will exercise a lasting 
influence upon us, as long as we have a taste for music left—as 
long as we cultivate the divine art, and as long as we are 
endowed with that energy and perseverance which, at present, 
characterise our proceedings. We firmly believe that the 
Handel Festival will not remain an isolated fact. Its success 
has been too great, and the pleasure it has afforded countless 
thousands too exquisite for us not to desire to enjoy it again. 
The Handel Festival will, we are sanguine enough to think, be 
taken as a model, and perhaps influence our conduct in a musical 
point of view until we cease to exist as a powerful and inde- 
pendent nation; until, in fact, the threatened New Zealander of 
Mr. Macaulay shall stand upon the ruins of London Bridge, and 
look around on what was once a vast metropolis. And even 
atter that event, so much to be dreaded by Englishmen, has 
taken place, we see no reason why the Handel Festival shall 
cease to sway the minds of men, particularly when we recollect 
that Handel’s music has extended to New Zealand itself. A 
few months ago one of his oratorios—the Messiah, we think— 
was performed there in its entirety by more than a hundred 
performers, vocal and instrumental, The example set by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society is sure to find followers, and, there- 
fore—bearing in mind, too, the fact that music is becoming 
every day more and more a necessity, not a mere agreeable 
pastime—with the masses, the late Handel Festival, we repeat, 
is an event “ not for an age, but for all time.” 

There is an old story recounted, to the best of our recollec- 
tion, of Incledon, the singer. Describing the crowded state of 
Covent Garden, on some great theatrical event, Incledon ob- 
served that the house was so full, that there was not absolutely 
room in which to stick a pin’s head left vacant, adding, however, 
“But wait till next week, when the king comes—it will be 
fuller then.” In the same spirit, we beg to inform our readers, 
that though, on the preceding Monday and Wednesday, the 
roads and avenues leading to the Crystal Palace were, from an 
early hour of the morning until the commencement of the 
performance, filled to their uttermost capacity by one compact 
rolling mass of vehicles, and one continuous stream of pedes- 
trians, they were much more crowded on Friday. The rail alone 
brought down 10,000 people. This will convey some idea of 
what, as the late Mr. Hume used to term it, the grand “ tottle” 
of the whole must have been. To use an expression borrowed 
from our Transatlantic brethren, it was, indeed, a “tall” crowd. 
Incredible as the fact may appear, the accommodation inside 
the Palace—that is, in the central space—was actually insuffi- 
cient, and a great number of persons were unable to obtain 
seats. 

But incredible as this may seem, there is something else which 
is still more incredible. The execution of the music seemed to 
keep pace with the increase in the number of visitors. The 
attendance on the Monday had been something immense, and 
the execution of the Messiah magnificent. The attendance on 
the Wednesday had been more immense, and the execution of 
Judas Maceabeus more magnificent. The attendance on Friday 
was most immense, and the execution of Jsrael in Egypt most 
magnificent. Every one concerned, chorists, solo singers, and, 
though last not least, Mr. Costa, surpassed all their former 
efforts. We had always thought, previous to last Friday, that 
we had a tolerable appreciation of the beauties of Jsrael in 
Egypt, and that we were alive to all its excellencies; but the 
vast concourse of executants on that occasion, under the guidance 
of Mr. Costa, opened a new world of delight to us, just as the 
monster telescope of Lord Rosse is continually bringing within 
the gaze and ken of the astronomer new worlds, of which he 
before knew nothing. 

The same spirit which for awhile caused managers to present 
the public with garbled versions of the immortal Shakspere’s 
works—giving them the Jew of Venice instead of Shylock, and 
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Cibber’s réchauffée instead of the great poet’s Richard I1I— 
dictated, for many years, the performance of Jsrael in Egypt, in 
a curtailed and mutilated form. On Friday, however, this sub- 
lime choral masterpiece was executed exactly as Handel wrote 
it, and the effect was such as to cause every person of taste to 
wonder what our fathers must have been about, to allow such 
a composition to be cut up and mangled by ignorant and arro- 
gant pretenders to musical knowledge. Verily, it says little for 
the taste of the “good old times,” as they are so often called, 
but then we must recollect the fact that “all times when old 
are good.” 

To describe all the excellencies of the performance on Friday, 
would be, although a pleasurable, an endless task. We could 
speak of them ad infinitum. Among the most telling pieces, 
we may, however, mention, “ And the children of Egypt sighed,” 
“They loathed to drink of the river,’ “He spake the word,” 
and “ He gave them hailstones.” The last piece was so tumul- 
tuously and enthusiastically encored, that even Mr. Costa 
was compelled to give way before the general wish, and 
repeat the chorus, which went, if possible, even better 
the second than the first time. In Part IL, which was 
equally successful with Part I., the audience redemanded “The 
Horse and his Rider ;” but on this occasion Mr. Costa was un- 
shakeable in his resolution. He proceeded with the duet, “The 
Lord is my strength,” and the event justified the course he 
pursued. The chorus occurs for a second time at the conclusion 
of the oratorio, and when it was repeated in its proper place, 
the furore it excited was all the greater from its non-repetition 
in the first ins‘ance. 

Mr. Sims Reeves was amazingly fine. His rendering of 
“The Enemy said,” was splendid. Miss Dolby and Miss Clara 
Novello, also, were entitled to high praise, while Herr Formes 
and Mr. Weiss, by their rendering of the celebrated duet, 
“The Lord is a Man of War,” worthily completed this galaxy 
of vocal talent. After the oratorio the National Anthem was 
sung, Madame Clara Novello again taking the principal solo 
verses, 


Thus terminated one of the greatest musical events on record. 
So decided, so unequivocal has been its success, that we feel 
justified in saying the public will not be contented until they 


hear another such performance. What would be the effect of 
Elijah thus executed ! 

We cannot conclude without again referring to the admi- 
rable arrangements of the officials of the Crystal Palace 
for the accommodation and comfort of the immense multi- 
tudes who flocked to the festival, They managed them as 
easily as Napoleon manceuvred his hosts on the plains 
of Marengo and Austerlitz. Their plans were well conceived 
and scrupulously carried out, and the consequence was that 
every single individual present felt perfectly comfortable and at 
his ease. We can fancy how much the fair frequenters of Her 
Majesty’s Drawing-rooms regretted that the like admirable 
order und excellent regulations are not to be found at 
St. James’s Palace. Why do they not get up a subscription, 
in order to enable the Lord Chamberlain to pay Mr. Ferguson, 
the manager, and Mr. Grove, the secretary of the Crystal 
Palace, for a course of six easy lessons on the means of ensnring 
the comfort and convenience of persons attending public 
assemblies! We are sure they could not expend their money 
to better purpose. They would save the outlay in the mere 
article of dress for one drawing-room alone. 





Doveias JeRRoLD.—In remembrance of the late Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, a concert will take place this evening in St. Martin’s 
Hall, at which occasion the following eminent vocal and instru- 
mental performers give their gratuitous assistance: Madame 
Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, Miss Mary Keeley, 
Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Albert 
Smith, Mr, F. Robson, Herr Ernst, Signor Bottesini, Mr. Osborne. 
Conductors, Mr. Frank Mori, Mr. Francesco Berger, and 
M. Benedict. Places to be had at the Gallery of Illustration, 
between 12 and 4 daily. 

MancHEsTER.—Miss St. George continues her performances 
at the Free-Trade Hall with unabated success. 





JUDAS MACCABAUS. 

Jupas MaccaBxvs* is said to have been composed at the instance 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, the father of George III., to celebrate 
the victory of his brother, William, Duke of Cumberland, over Charles 
Edward, the Pretender, at the battle of Culloden, on the 16th of 
April, 1746. 

The libretto was written by Dr. Thomas Morrell, a clergyman, 
secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, and author of several other 
works set to music by Handel. ‘The first edition of the book of words 
has the following dedication :— 

“To His Royal Highness Prince William, Duke of Cumberland, this 
faint portraiture of a truly wise, valiant, and virtuous conimander, as 
to the possessor of the like noble qualities, is with most profound 
respect and veneration inscribed, by His Royal Highness’s most 
obedient and most devoted servant, “THE AUTHOR.” 

The subject, which was suggested by Handel himself, is founded on 
the accounts given of the exploits of the great Jewish deliverer, in the 
two books of the Maccabees, and in the twelfth book of Josephus’s 
Antiquities of the Jews, The author has, however, in some respects 
slightly deviated from historical accuracy, in order the better to portray 
the character of his hero. 

The text of this oratorio is, it will be observed, in a different shape 
from that of the two others performed at the present festival. The 
words of the Messiah and Israel in Egypt consist simply of passages 
of Scripture, chosen for the purpose of illustrating a particular subject, 
but put together without any dramatic form or impersonation of 
character. ‘This model, however, is an exceptional one, being followed 
in none of Handel’s oratorios except these two.t All the others, 
Judas Maccabeus included, are “Sacred Dramas,” written in verse, 
with a regularly designed story, and a proper list of ‘ dramatis 
persone,” whose characters are individually sustained throughout the 
work, 

A glance at the history of the Oratorio generally, which may not be 
out of place here, will show that the latter is really the original and 
normal form for compositions of the kind. 

At a very remote period, it appears to have been the custom in 
Italy to perform representations of religious tales, or, as they were 
called, “Mysteries,” or “ Moralities ;” and in 1264, a society was 
founded at Rome for the purpose of acting, or representing, in Passion 
week, the sufferings of our Lord;—a custom which long continued 
there. These mysteries were introduced into Cis-Alpine Europe in the 
fourteenth century ; we have evidence that in 1378 the ecclesiastics 
and scholars of St. Paul’s School exhibited similar representations in 
England, and at the time of the Reformation they were made such use 
of for polemical controversies, that an Act of Parliament was passed, 
in the 24th year of Henry the Eighth’s reign, to probibit the acting 
or singing of anything in them contrary to the established religion. 

The manner of performance consisted chiefly of declamation, but 
incidental airs, choruses, and daudi, or hymns, formed an important 
feature in them; and sometimes there was playing on instruments 
between the parts. Towards the end of the sixteenth century they 
began to take a more definite form. In 1558 San Felippo Neri founded 
a religious society, which met in a certain “Oratorio” (the Italian 
word for an Oratory, or place of prayer) at Rome, and were hence 
called “ La congregazione dell’ Oratorio.” It was customary at these 
meetings to represent mysteries of the kind above described ; and, in 
order to render them more interesting, San Felippo conceived the idea 
of getting some sacred story or event from Scripture written in verse, 
and set to music by one of the best musicians of the time. The excel- 
lence of these performances brought the Oratory into such repute, that 
the audiences increased daily, and in process of time the form of com- 
position thus introduced became so identified with the society and the 
place, as to receive the name of “Oratorio,” which, as an equivalent 
for ‘Sacred Drama,” has been handed down to these days. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the term is as inappropriate as it would 
be to call a play a theatre, or a mass a church; but such as it is it has 
now become legitimized in every European language. 





* The historical information contained in this notice regarding the 
Oratorio is principally taken from M. Sccelcher’s valuable and interest- 
ing Life of Handel, recently published by Messrs. Triibner and Co. § 
and from the preface to the excellent score of Judas Maccabeus, 
edited by Mr. Macfarren, in 1855, for the Handel Society. The author 
has also to acknowledge valuable hints received from Mr, Husk, and 
other friends, 

+ The “Occasional Oratorio,” which is also in this form, is hardly 
entitled to the name, being rather a selection of sacred music than a 
regular oratorio. 
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A work of this kind, composed as early as 1600, by Emilia del 
Cavaliere, and performed at Rome in the same year, has been pre- 
served, and is remarkable as containing the first germ of what is now 
the chief distinguishing feature of the musical drama—namely, reci- 
tative. As music generally improved, the sacred compositions pro- 
gressed also, both in number and merit. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, oratorios became as numerous in Italy as operas, 
and Handel, who was there early in the eighteenth, doubtless at once 
perceived the capabilities of the new form of composition, and treasured 
it up for use at a future day. An opportunity of introducing it 
occurred soon after his arrival in England. In 1718, he entered the 
service of the Duke of Chandos, as Kapellmeister, and two years 
afterwards composed his first oratorio, Vsther, which, however, for 
some reason or other, was laid by till 1732, when it was first performed 
publicly at the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, in the presence of 
His Majesty George II. That year is therefore the date of a great 
event in our musical history; hitherto the English public had only 
known oratorios by name; they now, for the first time, heard a com- 
position of this nature, and they shewed themselves immediately 
sensible of its excellencies. Jt was the applause accorded to Esther 
that induced Handel to compose other oratorios; and here, therefore, 
iz the source of these magnificent works, which will bear his glory, and 
contribute to that of Great Britain, to the end of time.* 

The text of Judas Maccabaus is, as we have before observed, in the 
form of a “Sacred Drama;” but the literary ability displayed in its 
construction is, unfortunately, but of a poor order—very unworthy of 
the quality of the music. Plot, in a dramatic sense of the word, there 
is none: the book consists merely of a series of scenes, embodying by 
turns the expression of national lamentation, military ardour, rejoicing 
after victory, and religious zeal; the whole clumsily put together, 
embarrassed by unskilful repetitions, deficient in poetic feeling, and ex- 
pressed in versification sometimes little better than dogbrel. The 
poverty of the librettos Handel had to set was almost proverbial. 
Dr. Burney says of one of them, satirising the rest, “ There is some- 
thing in many of these lines that seems entitled to the name of poetry ;” 
and Handel was complimented, in his own time, on his skill in dealing 
with such poor material. ‘His compositions,” says one cotemporary 
poet, “can inspire life into the most senseless words ;”’ and another 
adds, “ His music is sure to talk to the purpose whether the words do 
so or not.” It is, however, indisputable that Handel was in reality 
very much influenced, not only by the general character of the subject 
he had to deal with, but also by the treatment of the scenes and the 
style of the diction. ‘The simple mention of the Messiah, and Israel, 
in which his subjects were drawn from the fountain head of sublimity, 
and the noblest phraseology in our language, would afford sufficient 
proof of this; but it is amply evidenced, also, in the present Oratorio. 
Where the scene lacks interest, or is unskilfuliy arranged, or where the 
diction is poor, the strength of the music flags; but whenever an im- 
portant point, an elevated sentiment, or a good passage occurs, the 
great composer is himself again. A cursory examination will suffice to 
show that, in nearly all the best pieces, in a musical point of view, the 
character of the words is much above the average of the whole. 

By the original manuscript of Judas Maccabeus, preserved in the 
Royal Library, it appears that the music was composed in the space of 
about a month, having been begun on the 9th of July, and finished on 
the 11th of August, 1746. It was the twelfth in order of Handel’s 
nineteen English oratorios, and at the time he wrote it he was 61 years 
ofage. It was first produced at Covent Garden Theatre, on the 1st 
of April, 1747,+ and was very successful. It ranked with the Messiah 
and Samson as the three most popular of his oratorios, and was, indeed, 
performed oftener during his lifetime than any other of his works— 
Judas being produced 88 times; the Messiah, 34; and Samson, 30 
times. On its thirteenth representation, the receipts amounted to 
£400. The political circumstances for which it was written favoured 
its reception, and it is said that the Jews supported it strongly, as 
representing an interesting episode in their national history. 

The Oratorio still preserves its popularity, being perhaps more in 
request at the present day than any other of Handel’s, except the 

* Scheelcher’s Life of Handel, page 106. 

+ In this performance, Mr. Beard, the most celebrated tenor singer 
of Handel’s day, took the part of Judas. Signora Galli, also, a favour- 
ite pupil of the composer’s, laid the foundation, on this occasion, of her 
subsequent great fame as a mezzo-soprano singer. She came to Eng- 
land in 1748, but was little noticed till she sang in Judas Maccabeus. 
She retired from public life in 1770, but in 1797, being in distressed 
circumstances, she sang, though 74 years of age, at the oratorio at 
living. Garden, and may, therefore, have been heard by persons now 








Messiah. This fact is not at first easy to explain, for though there is 
much fine music in Judas, it is on the whole less interesting to the 
musician than several other oratorios much inferior to it in general 
estimation. Saying nothing of the greatest of all, Israel in Egypt, 
there is more predominance of what may be called great writing in 
Solomon, Samson, Saul, Deborah, Joshua, and perhaps others, than in 
Judas: and yet many of these are comparatively unknown to the 
Oratorio-going public. The preference given to the present work is 
probably due to the remarkable breadth, simplicity, and clearness of its 
music, It was written avowedly for a popular occasion, and it is 
obvious, if we examine the style of the most favorite pieces, such as 
“ Pious orgies,” “ O Father,” “Arm, arm, ye brave,” “ Disdainful of 
danger,” “ Hail, Judea,” “Sound an alarm,” “See the conquering hero 
comes,” “Sing unto God,” ete., that they are characterised by a 
simplicity of construction, and breadth of effect, which must have been 
purposely designed to render them easily appreciable to unlearned ears. 
The same characteristic of a broad, simple, telling style is observable 
also in the Messiah, and contributes, no doubt, essentially to its fame ; 
but in that oratorio it has resulted from a very different motive on the 
part of the composer. In writing the Messiah, I believe that Handel 
exercised no deliberate intention to make the music popular, but 
simply gave himself up to the inspiration of his genius, prompted by 
the sublimity of the theme, and unfettered by any attempts at elaborate 
or learned writing; and hence in “The Sacred Oratorio” the sim- 
plicity of the music is combined with a dignity and grandeur peculiar 
to itself alone. 

There is not, however, wanting in Judas, food for the musician ; it 
contains much that is admirable in art, as well as effective in style. Some 
of the choruses rank in every point of view among Handel’s best composi- 
tions, particularly “ Hear us, O Lord,” “Fallen is the foe,” “Sion now 
her head shall raise,” and “ We never will bow down.” The latter, with 
its sublime profession of faith, is scarcely excelled by anything he has 
written. These and many other salient points of interest will be com- 
mented on in their proper place. 

There has not been much scope in this Oratorio for dramatic defini- 
tion of character, in which Handel has elsewhere so remarkably shewn 
his power. The part of Judas is the only one which has any importance 
or individuality, and his character is well delineated, in all the music 
allotted to him, as replete with manly energy and heroic enthusiasm. 
He sings tenor; all his pieces are good and effective, and some of them 
require a first-rate singer to render well. The other personages of the 
drama are quite subordinate, having no character at all; mere automata, 
in fact, set to deliver portions of the story in such voices as 
may be most convenient for the arrangement of the music. Simon, the 
brother of Judas, appears to bear something like a religious office, ex- 
horting the people in priest-like bass ; and there is a Jewish ambassa- 
dor, Eupolemus, returning from Rome, who also sings the same part, 
but has only one recitative to deliver. The relief to the men’s voices 
is given by an Israelitish woman and man, who both sing soprano—an 
arrangement as regards the latter unusual in our day, but common 
enough in the time of Handel, who, as is well known, has made King 
Solomon a treble, in the oratorio of that name. ‘The alto voice, which 
Handel was usually so fond of, is singularly neglected in the solo parts 
of Judas, there being only two recitatives for it, sung by Israelitish 
messengers, arriving incidentally with news from a distance. 

The scoring of the oratorio is simple and clear, corresponding well 
with the general style of the music in other respects. There are only 
four vocal parts, except in one chorus, where the trebles are occasionally 
divided for the sake of particular contrapuntal effects. Handel’s instru- 
mentation comprises the usual string band, namely, two violins, viola, 
and bassi; with the addition of two oboes and two bassoons. In and 
after “ Sound an alarm,” but not before, two trumpets and drums are 
introduced; two horns and two flutes also appear in a few pieces. 
The side or military drum is played in the “March ;” it is not in the 
score, but is known to have been so used in Handel’s time, and pro- 
bably by his direction. 

M. Scheicher, author of the Life of Handel, possesses a number of 
manuscript scores of Handel’s works, which were used by the composer 
himself in conducting, and which are most valuable and instructive, as 
containing many notes and directions, either by Handel, or by his 
pupil and successor, Smith, to whom he bequeathed them. Through 
the courtesy of M. Scheelcher, I have had the benefit of a reference to 
the copy of Judas Maccabeus belonging to this set, and have quoted 
it frequently as illustrating many points of interest in the oratorio. 

The work will not be given on this occasion perfectly entire; partly 
because of the long time it would take, but principally because the per- 
formance of the fifty solo pieces it contains would tax the principal 
singers beyond reasonable measure. The omissions consist chiefly of 
unaccompanied recitatives; but a few airs, considered as the least 
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interesting, are also Jeft out. These may be found in all the several 
editions of the music, and it will suffice here to enumerate them. | 


They are— 


In Part T. 

‘'wo soprano airs and a duet in praise of liberty ;—the one on thie 
same subject with violoncello being retained. It is very doubtful 
whether all four of these pieces were ever intended to be performed 
together. 

Tenor song for Judas, “No unhallowed desire,” a bold bravura air, 
with an accompaniment for the whole band in octaves. 

In Part II. 

Soprano air in praise of Judas, “So rapid thy course is.” 

Bass air, “ With pious hearts,” of an expressive, religious character. 
In Part ITI. 

Tenor air for Judas, “ With honour let desert be crowned,” a tribute 
to the valour of his brother Eleazar, killed in battle. The song isin the 
key of A minor, and has a singular trumpet obligato accompaniment, 
played by putting the instrument into D major. 


For the opinions expressed in the present notice, the writer alone is 
responsible. The objects of his remarks is simply to direct the attention 
of such of the audience as have not had the opportunity of studying the 
music for themselves, to some of its most prominent merits; and if they 
should in any degree tend toa more thorough appreciation of the genius 
-and power of the great man in whose honour the present Festival is 
given, they will not have been written in vain. 

Westminster, June 8th, 1857. W. Pore. 


MUSIC IN ITALY. 
Milan, 19th June, 1857. 
“T thank you for your voices—thank you—your most sweet voices ; 
Now you have left your voices, T have no further with you.” 
SWAKSPERE. 

The Italians are sadly out of humour just now at the loss of 
three of their “pets”—Giuglini, Spezia, and Corsi. “ England 
does nothing for us,” has for some years past been their common 
grumbling-ery ; to which they now add, “ She tells us that we 
have her sympathy, and then, by way of proving it, she robs us 
of nearly the only solace and consolation left us—our lyric 
artists. We rear and foster their rising talent, and when it has 
arrived at perfection, the ‘monied monster’ appears before them, 
like Jupiter to Danaé, in a shower of gold, and bears them off 
to her sea-girt isle; from whence they only return among us to 
seek a complete retirement in some snug villa on the Lake of 
Como, or to enjoy the otiwm cum dignitate in their obscure 
native village, settling down into cultivators of Indian corn, or 
speculators in bigattd (silk-worms).” 

What makes them more rabid than usual, at the present 
moment, is the great dearth of “ first-class artists” among their 
own people, and they have a most inveterate prejudice against 
foreigners, no matter whether French, German, or English. 
But the fact is, they cannot do without them.—Zece sigaum / 
The impresarios of the two great theatres, La Scala and La 
Canobbiana, have been searching all over Italy for artists for 
the ensuing season, and find that the best prima donnas to 
be had are Albertini and Gordosa, both Englishwomen! and 
they are consequently engaged. This is a sad blow to the 
vanity and self-conceit of the “ exclusive” Italians. To English 
artists it ought to be a great and important encouragement. 
At any rate we have got our feet upon the ladder, but we must 
not rest where we are—we must continue to mount, mount— 

“Safely and slow, they stumble that go fast.” 

Study and diligence are all we want to accomplish our 
eventual object. 

There are certain Italians in London, who take upon them- 
selves the office of “correspondents” to the various journals 
here. More or less they all indulge in some sneer, or some 
deteriorating remark against English art and the English people. 
These are received and perused with great avidity bythe Milanese. 
I do not say by all persons, but, at any rate, it is too much the | 
fashion, even with many who ought to know better. While | 
they keep within decent bounds, I have passed over their | 
nonsense, only laughing at their ignorance and absurdities, 
But the matter is getting serious. I do protest, and have pro- 





tested against their venom and malignity. TZruth seems to some 
of them a mere bagatelle, a thing beneath their notice, and with 
these wretched “libellers” we are becoming a nation of secret 
poisoners—a set of fraudulent traders, intolerant religionists, 
and cruel wife-beaters, just as some case can be raked up from 
the police offices to form a peg upon which to hang their filthy 
and black-hearted calumnies. 

Take the following as a specimen,* and share in my indigna- 
tion that one of these “serpents” should have the temerity thus 
to hiss out his venomous poison. Speaking of “secret poisons” 
and “secret poisoning,” the “ correspondent” of the leading 
official journal of Milan dares to write: “The crime, secret 
poisoning, increases in a rapid and frightful manner. The high 
classes were never so much inclined to vice as at present; and 
with respect to the immorality of the middle classes, it increases 
gigantically from day to day—I may say, from moment to 
moment,” 

“* 4 suspicion prevails, that the crime of secret poisoning is diffusing 
itself through the highest, and the commercial classes! ! !+ 

Now what must an Englishman say to this? Ihave sadly 
wanted temper, I confess, when applying to the Editor of the 
paper on the subject. What say ye, aristocracy of England, at 
being disgraced by this libeller’s associating you with the 
“Borgias” and the “Brinvilliers ?” What say you, my Lords 
Lyndhurst and Brougham, and all you noble advocates of the 
Italians, to this? My lords! my lords! defend your “ order !” 
The means are in your power! All I can say is, that as an 
English gentleman, although a very humble one, I have done 
my best, and I have received from the Editor an apology for the 
past—and an assurance for the future. Vous verrons. In the 
meantime the Awthor escapes scot-free, ready and willing, no 
doubt, to sin again. It is not oppression, it is justice, to punish 
such a manas this. He is known, J find. 

Pardon me, Mr. Editor, for intruding subjects upon your 
notice, which I may be told are not within the immediate pro- 
vince of your journal. I have something from the same pen, 
however, to narrate, which touches the Musical World more 
nearly. Alluding to the débdt of Miss Balfe, this “ London 
Correspondent”—this “ lover of art”—whose gallantry seems on 
a par with his intellect, says: 

“The English would be but too proud to possess a prima donna— 
a true English prima donna—all flesh and blood, and not made by a 
machine, Alas! the English manufacturers, notwithstanding their 
miraculous perfection, have never been able to fabricate a prima 
donna!”’ 

Now putting aside the evident lurking animosity of the 
writer—what does the man mean ? At what conclusion do you 
arrive, Mr. Editor ?—(methinks I hear you whisper)—You are 
right; Mr. Editor ; I quite agree with you. 

A word or two about the English artistes here, and 1 have 
done. Our English tenor, Swift, of whose beautiful voice, artistic 
talent, and gentlemanly manners, we have great reason to be 
proud, after dividing the honours of the last Carnival at Mantua 
with Barbiere Nini, is, like a true lover of his art, taking advan- 
tage of the vacation to continue his studies under the first 
masters here. He is engaged, I find, as first tenor at Alessan- 
dria, in Piedmont (a cartel theatre), for the autumn season. 
Lawrence, the baritone, is engaged at the Carlo Fenice at Genoa. 
A young basso, Charles Sently (of Liverpool, I believe), has 
recently made a very successful début, and gives great promise 
of future excellence. 

Ain I the first to inform you that Verdi’s Simone Boceanegra, 
after making such a terrible fiasco at Venice, has, to the sur- 
prise of everybody, created an immense furor at the new theatre 
of Reggio, near Brescia. Verdi and the chief artists called 
before the curtain 32 times. Thirty-two times! 

“Think of that, Master Brook !” 

His Traviata, when first played, was likewise a fiasco, and at 
Venice also. Yours, Mr. Editor, etc., etc., ete. 


* Tt is only one among many of as bad a character. 
+ Prevale il sospetto che il diletto de segreto avyyelenamento si dif- 
fonda per le pit alte e commerciali classi. 
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FINE ARTS. 


From the Corriere Italiano of Vienna, of Wednesday May 13, 1857. 
(Correspondence from Venice.) 

Apotto and Marsyas.—A Painting and a Drawing by Rapbaél. 

“Mr. Morris Moore, a man well known in the fine arts, and who 
has passed a greater part of his life in visiting museums, galleries, and 
cities rich in monuments of art, discovered some years ago a noble 
painting by Raphael, representing Apollo and Marsyas. Not long 
afterwards he learned that among the drawings formerly belonging to 
the painter Bossi, and acquired by the royal munificence and presented 
to our Academy, there existed an original drawing of the same com- 
position by Raphael, under which had been written by the hand of 
Cicognara, ‘ Benedetto Montagna,’ that accomplished man having been 
led into error by Benedetto, and not Bartolommeo, as was subse- 
quently said, having engraved the same subject ; although the style and 
the school, totally different, revealed it to be a transcendent work of 
Raphael, 

“Tn order to compare the painting with the drawing, Morris Moore, 
ever since March 1854, sought means to obtain a photograph of the 
latter, and accordingly through Mr. Edward Cheney, he got Mr. Raw- 
don Browne, who for many years has honoured Venice with his pre- 
sence, to procure it for him. In spite, however, of the pains taken by 
Mr. Browne, it was impossible to obtain it, the Secretary of the 
Academy, Signor Marchese Selvatico, having refused it, and this for 
reasons unknown. 

“Two months afterwards, that is, in May 1854, Baron Marocchetti, 
a sculptor established in London, wrote, at the request of Morris 
Moore himself, to an English friend, perhaps Mr. Leeves,"resident at 
Venice, to renew the request to M. Selvatico, who this time replied 
that he could not allow any photograph of that drawing to be taken 
until the Director of the English National Gallery, Mr. Eastlake, ‘to 
whom he stood thus pledged, had obtained one, but that immediately 
afterwards he should have acopy. But the execution of the photograph 
was never verified, and consequently neither was the promise. It 
seems therefore that the impediment to obtaining it derived from 
Eastlake. 

“A few days after this last occurrence, Mr. Joseph D. Boéhm, 
Director of the I. R. Academy of Medallists of the Mint, and Medallist 
to the Emperor, a most able connoisseur and already the possessor of 
original drawings by Raphael, having come to Italy by order of the 
Imperial government to examine the condition of the ‘ Cenacolo,’ by 
Leonardo, and of other celebrated paintings, seized the opportunity to 
see the diawing in question, he being already acquainted by reputation 
with the painting in Morris Moore’s possession ; but the drawing had 
been removed from its frame, and it had to be fetched from the private 
room of the Secretary, in order that he might see it. Mr. Bohm then 
asked the Marquis Selvatico to let him have a photograph; but ‘in 
spile of his (M. Selvatico’s) most positive promises, he could never 
obtain it,” as Bohm himself, in these very words, wrote to Morris 
Moore from Vienna, on the 22nd July, 1855, in a letter afterwards 

published in the English journals. Nor was the drawing in question 
only taken from its frame, but various foreigners were even prevented 
from seeing it, as can be certified by Messrs. William Smith, late print- 
seller, of London, and William Carpenter, keeper of the prints and 
drawings in the British Museum, who having come to Venice in the 
autumn of 1854, and remained here four days, found it impossible, 
notwithstanding all their endeavours, to see that drawing; access to it 
having been denied them under one pretext or another. Mr, Smith 
also heard in Venice, as he himself informed Morris Moore on his 
return to London, that it was useless to think of the photograph, and 
that the impediment came from Eastlake. 

“The recognition of the drawing by the honourable and most intel- 
ligent M. Bohm, which occurred, as has been said, in May 1854, caused 
it to be established as a Raphael, and not a Montagna; and it was now 
that M. Selvatico, availing himself of this recognition, published in the 
catalogue of drawings existing in the Venetian Academy of Fine Arts, 
printed on the 31st of July of that same year (upwards of two months 
later) both that the drawing had been recognised as ‘undoubtedly by 
Raphael,’ and that Mr. Morris Moore possessed a picture held to be by 
the same author; but without so much as hinting that the error com- 
mitted by Cicognara had been corrected solely by means of Morris 
Moore and Béhm. Further, he committed two other considerable 
faults, namely, the first in asserting that the drawing had been attri- 
buted to Bartolommeo Montagna, instead of to Benedetto, the latter 
having engraved the same subject, as above stated, and as was written 
by Cicognara ; the second, in asserting that the painting by Raphael 


ing,’ whereas, on the contrary, it is larger in height by nearly three 
inches, and in breadth by about one inch. 

“Again, in last January, on Mr. Alexander Barker visiting Venice, 
aud wishing to have a photograph of the drawing in question, this 
having been urged by Morris Moore, be found it impossible to accom- 
plish his desire, on account of the refusal of the I. R. Accademia. All 
which confirms still further the things above set forth, and shows the 
deliberate intention to conceal for some motives, that drawing. 

“ Before this last occurrence however, that is, in 1856, Morris Moore, 
in order to obtain the desired photograph, had interposed by means of 
Messrs. Higgins and Dawkins of London, Mr. Harris, the English 
Consul-General in Venice, and the latter managed that this time it 
could no longer be refused. But it happened that the photographer 
engaged by M. Selvatico, either ignorant or instructed for the purpose, 
could not, or said he could not, obtain the required photograph, so 
that the Marquis Selvatico proposed to Mr. Harris to have executed in 
its stead a copy by hand by a young student of the Academy, and this 
copy was sent to the possessor of the picture in England. : 
All the particulars above given, besides many others of less im- 
portance, were published in several journals, and as it appeared 
incredible that no photograph could be obtained from that drawing, 
M. Passavant, the Director of the Gallery at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
undertook to ask at Venice the cause of the failure. He received in 
reply that the impossibility arose from the circumstance that the 
drawing was on paper of a red tint; a tint which to the photographer 
corresponds, as was alleged, to perfect darkness, The question and the 
reply were published by M. Passavant himself, on the lst of November, 
1855, in the Berlin Journal entitled Deutsches Kunstblatt. 

“Mr. Morris Moore’s indignation may be conceived on his discover- 
ing so many contradictions, so many blunders, so many subterfuges 
and mean intrigues to conceal the shameful conspiracy against him ; 
and he accordingly published in various journals, in August, 1855, and 
May, 1856, three articles, in which he complained of all those who at 
first had attempted to hide, as it were, the drawing, and then, not 
being able to succeed in that, had prevented its being made known by 
means of photography. ; 

“Tn consequence of a reply having been made to those articles in the 
Examiner newspaper on the 7th of June, 1856, in which Morris 
Moore’s statements were distorted or rather falsified, in order to create 
a belief that they were calumnies, although those statements had been 
backed by irrefragable evidence, Mr. Morris Moore bent himself to 
unmask these falsehoods in an article which appeared in the Kéniglich 
Privilegirte Berlinische Zeitung of Berlin, called the Vossische, on the 
13th of last February ; and that the question might bebrought toa climax, 
he proceeded in person to Vienna for the express purpose of obtaining 
from the Supreme Ministry of Public Instruction a regular permission 
to take from the drawing the photograph declared impossible. And he 
at once received that permission; and it was granted him with the 
liberality characteristic of the Austrian Government, which loves and 
takes every pains to encourage study, to diffuse public institutions, to 
promote what is good, and to reward genius ; and consequently Morris 
Moore was furnished with a liberal decree, which placed him in a posi- 
tion to obtain the coveted photograph, and whatever else he might 
need in the pursuit of his studies. 

“ Arrived at Venice, Morris Moore found the I. R. Accademia made 
accessible to all his wishes by Signor Andrea Tagliapietra, in the 
absence of M. Selvatico: and having brought with him the able photo- 
grapher, Sig. Perini, he speedily and successfully obtained a photograph 
though a photograph had been previously declared impossible ; and he took 
besides another photograph from another drawing by Raphael, in which it 
would appear that the mighty master had traced the first thought, or 
rather the forms of the Apollo, of which he subsequently availed him- 
self, for the picture of Apollo and Marsyas, in the possession of Morris 
Moore; which last drawing, enclosed in Frame XXIII., under No. 16, 
is described in the catalogue as ‘a poor thing, even as regards a know- 
ledge of nature, and in addition, that ‘it appears to have been copied 
from one of the naked figures of Signorelli in the Duomo of Orvieto,” 
although it displays on the contrary the admirable hand of him who 
with such proficiency drew the anatomical parts, and marked with such 
precision the articulations, &c., as may be seen by any one possessing @ 
knowledge of art and cultivated perceptions. 

“These things we wished to make public for many reasons, as, for 
instance, to give the lie to the fables promulgated by certain foreign 
journals; to unveil the artifices practised by those who, to serve dis- 
ingenuous ends, wished that drawing to remain unknown; to expose 
the ignorance of such as would pass for masters in art, when of art 
they know not even the rudiments; to make more extensively known 





in the possession of Morris Moore, is ‘a little smaller than the draw- 


a really exquisite drawing by Raphael belonging to the Venetian Aca- 
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demy, which drawing, to the study and research of Morris Moore owes 
its recvgnition ; lastly, to offer a tribute of well-merited and earnest 
thanks to the Supreme Ministry, which, with liberal mind, willed that 
that photograph should be taken’; but for which, neither would it 
have been possible to refute various mendacious journalists and igno- 
rant men, nor would, to the advantage of history and of the fine arts, 
have been here {spread the knowledge of a most precious original, the 
photograph of which, together with a photograph from the painting in 
London, has been by Morris Moore deposited in the Venetian Academy, 
where it may be seen.” 








HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — This 

evening, THE HUSBAND OF AN HOUR; after which, the New Farce, 

MY SON, DIANA; with ATALANTA. In future the Prices of Admission to this 

Theatre will be—Stalls, 6s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 28.; Lower 

Gallery, 1s. ; Upper Gallery, 64. Second Price;—Dress Circle, 3s. ; Upper Boxes, 
2s8.; Pit, 1s. ; Lower Gallery, 6d. Commence each evening at 7. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—This evening, 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams will appear in IRELAND AS ITIS; OUR 
GAL; and BARNEY THE BARON. Commence at 7. 


OYAL PRINCESSS THEATRE. — This evening, 

RICHARD THE SECOND, preceded by MUSIC HATH CHARMS. On 

WEDNESDAY NEXT, the Play of THE TEMPEST will be produced. Com- 
mence at 7. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—This evening, ALL 

IN THE WRONG; characters by Robson, Vining, Mrs. Stirling; and 

DADDY HARDACRE; Mr. Robson. Miss Stephens, and Miss Hughes, ‘The new 

Burlesque Extravaganza, MASANIELLO, will be produced next week, Masa- 
niello by Mr, Robson. Commence at halt-past 7. 
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Our friend and contemporary, Punch, has published a letter 
in his last issue, which, while bestowing wholesome censure 
on those pretended critics who betray their ignorance through 
an indiscrimate employment of conventional terms, contains 
some observations that expose the writer himself, in a great 
measure, to have his motives called in question. 

“One who has no wish to be mistaken for a Critic” may 
console himself. Few, at any rate, are likely to mistake him 
for a musical critic. “From the Zimes down even to the 
Penny Morning Startler”—he says—“ every newspaper has a 
reputation to maintain for giving insertion only to the most 
profound of criticism.” That may be true, though we are 
much inclined to doubt it. Happily, Punch is excluded from 
the list ; and without fear of editorial displeasure, its contri- 
butors may place all those expressions in common use among 
writers upon music (for which, be it understood, there are no 

equivalents) in their index expurgatorius. The writers in 
Punch do well to reject a vocabulary about the signification 
of which they know nothing; but they are less entitled 
to consideration when they adopt their own want of 
knowledge as a starting-point whence to commence their 
satirical attacks upon others better educated. To be 
wholly unacquainted with the elementary terms belonging 
to any art or science (even music) is surely not a matter for 
glorification ; and yet “ One who has no wish to be mistaken 
for a critic” would seem to think otherwise—since he not 
only parades his ignorance of what he is pleased (facetiously) 
to designate “orchestral slang,” but holds up words and 
phrases to ridicule which the merest simpleton (without 
being a musician) would never dream of questioning. Let 
us cite an example :— 

“In my present ignorance I own I could no more explain what is 
meant by ‘harmonic progressions’ than attempt to* give the plot of 
an Astleian hippodrama; and I should as soon expect to follow 


: es 5 
Sir Charles Napier 8 reasoning as to comprehend such a phrase as 
contrapuntal complications.’ ” 


_.* Why not “ attempt?” 








This disdainer of critics is much to be pitied, for it would 
appear that his employers cannot afford, or do not choose 
to supply him with, a dictionary of the English language. 
There he would find that “ harmonic” is an adjective derived 
from the word harmony ; and that harmony, in music, is a 
combination of different sounds—as opposed to melody, 
which is a succession of different sounds. He might also 
(if not fatigued by these researches) obtain some clue to the 
signification of the word “ progression”—which accomplished, 
by the help of a further course of reflection, terminating in 
a brown study— 

“till meaning on his vacant brain 
Flashed like strong inspiration”— 

he might arrive at the conclusion that “harmonic progres- 
sions” meant progressions of harmony—the advance from 
one combination of notes to another. A similar process 
would enlighten “One who has no wish to be mistaken,” 
on the second point, about “contrapuntal complications.” 
Contrapuntal is an adjective, derived from counterpoint. 
Counterpoint is the art of writing music in parts; and this 
may be done in a more or less elaborate manner, according 
to the ingenuity of the composer. Need we remind Mr. 
Punch, and his incomparable staff of “ wits,” that to compli- 
cate is to form a whole by the union of divers parts? And 
this definition accepted, can, there be anything very myste- 
rious in such a phrase as “contrapuntal complications ?” 

There are more objections, in one or two of which we 
partly coincide :— 

“But among your countless readers, Mr. Punch, there are no doubt 
some thousands who feel puzzled like myself when they hear of a 
‘fugued passage’ being exquisitely ‘rendered,’ or of the ‘counter-subject’ 
being ‘formally constructed,’ or of the ‘plain song abounding in florid 
divisions’; and it may not be uninteresting to some of them to meet 
with a few paragraphs about the Handel Festival which will have the 
novelty of not being unintelligible.” ~ 

For further explanations we must again refer “One who 
has no wish to be mistaken” to the English dictionary. We 
cannot stop to tell him what “fugue,” “ counter-subject,” or 
“plain-song” means. If he is uninformed on such familiar 
matters we are sorry for him. The use of the word “ ren- 
dered,” in allusion to musical performances, although uni- 
versal among musical writers, is a Gallicism to which we have 
no very strong partiality. It may, nevertheless, be defended, 
as a synonyme for “sung,” “ given,” “executed,” “ performed,” 
when a lengthened description would otherwise necessitate 
a too frequent employment of those familiar words. Mr. 
Punch would “render” good service to the musical press if he 
could hit upon another equivalent. We are not, however, 





prepared to defend “a plain song, abounding in florid divi- 
sions,” since the phrase involves an anomaly. Whoever 
wrote it must have remained at Sydenham till a very late 
hour, and have called upon Mr. Staples for an unusual 
quantity of pale ale. What is plain cantot be florid. But is 
not this a pure invention of the writer? Or has he seen “plain 
song” in one part of an article, and “ florid divisions” in 
another—and, in his zealous hatred of conventional terms, 
unconsciously dealt with them in conjunction? The objec- 
tion to a “counter-subject ”* or any other subject, being 
“formally constructed” (that is strictly according to rule), is 
really so silly, that we were astonished to find it in the 
columns of Punch. 

The general question which the letter of “One who has 





* It is, perhaps, as well to inform Mr. Punch that the melody upon 
which a piece of musie is founded is the subject of that piece, and that 





the second melody is its counter-subject. 
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no wish to be mistaken” is intended to vex is one worth 
discussion. That many critics on art (not musical 
critics alone) make a gross parade of technical expressions, 
without being aware of their exact signification, is true 
enough ; but that writers who use such terms in moderation 
and in the right place should be condemned in the same 
breath with those who employ them indiscriminately, and 
thus misapply them as often as the contrary, is rather hard. 
That such wlwminati as the writers in Punch—who take 
upon themselves to satirise everybody and everything— 
should be unable to distinguish the one from the other, is 
curious, and must lead many to believe that, upon the 
majority of them (borrowing a sentence from “One who has 
no wish to be mistaken ”)—“ the sound of a fine chorus has 
not so much effect as the sound of a fine cod fish.” 

If music is to be discussed at all in the public press it is 
impossible to dispense with the use of certain terms for 
which there are no equivalents in our language. If we were 
to say of a piece that it was remarkable for its peculiar 
“musically concordant and regular and gradual advances,” 
instead of for its peculiar “harmonic progressions”—and so on 
in the same superfluous strain of verbosity—would our readers 
be a bit wiser, or Punch either? We think not. 

“One who has no wish (and no chance) to be mistaken 
for a Critic” should bear in mind that it is sometimes easier 
to sneer at what we do not understand than to understand 
what we are sneering at. 








Ar the little Parisian theatre called the Folies Nouvelles 
a German company made its début on the 17th inst. For 
some weeks previously the walls of the French metropolis 
had been placarded with announcements of this most insigni- 
ficant event ; but the announcements were in German, and 
the loungers on the Boulevards were not strong in any 
language but their own, They did not know the treat that 
was in store for them, and if they had known they would 
not have cared. 

When the 17th instant arrived, the audience consisted of 
men only, and these were mostly of the Teutonic race. On 
the second evening of representation, scarcely any one was 
present. Everybody kept away, without distinction of age, 
race, or sex. ; 

The entertainments offered were solely of the vaudeville’ 
kind, and, of course, every one might have foreseen the 
lamentable result. Why should the French public take the 
trouble to sit out vaudevilles in a foreign language, when 
they have a glut in the vernacular? Tf a series of dramatic 
or operatic chef-dauvres had been presented by a well- 
selected company, an audience of literary or musical con- 
noisseurs might pos¢ibly have been found. Some pre-eminent 
histrionic artist would likewise have had a chance of success. 
Mad. Ristori has been duly honored in the land of Malle. 
Rachel, and there is no doubt that where laurels can be won 
by Italians, a wreath is accessible to Germans. 

+ Butthe French will not encourage a mere ordinary theatri- 
cal performance in a foreign language. Such a performance 
fails to interest the special student, inasmuch as it is wholly 
unconnected with literature ; it fails to interest the masses, 
because they cannot understand it. There are, indeed, 
German residents in Paris, but these are neither numerous 
enough, nor rich enough, to constitute a permanent public. 

Are we not imitating the absurdity of these unhappy 
Germans, when we endeavour to entertain our readers with 


of the most insignificant theatres of a foreign capital? No. 
The fact, we admit, is trivial ;—the moral is important. 
Let the reader of the sad record mentally substitute London 
for Paris, Frenchmen for Germans, and Englishmen for 
Frenchmen, and if he does not become a wise man by the 
operation the fault is none of ours. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday Don Giovanni was repeated, and Mdlle. Bos- 
chetti, whose airy graces and imperious boundings’ cannot have 
been entirely eliminated from the memories of the habituated, 
made her first appearance this season in the unexciting ballet 
Les Roses. 

Monday was an extra night, when Don Giovanni was again 
given. Mozart—thanks to Piccolomini, the Handel Festival, 
the voice of the press, and a thousand other conspiring causes— 
has been in the ascendant during all the hot weather. Never 
did Mr. Lumley feel so warm and so classical at the same 
time. 

As singers have necessities, just like mortals, and cannot out- 
last adamant, they must be spared; so Mozart retired before 
Bellini, and La Sonnambula took the place of IZ Don Giovanni. 
Alboni was the heroine, and a new tenor, Signor Belart, the 
hero. Now, anybody may say that the music of Amina does 
not directly suit the voice of Alboni, which is a mezzo-soprano 
and contralto, and not a soprano simple. Certainly, Alboni has 
to transpose some of the music—a liberty, by the way, she never 
takes with Mozart or Rossini’s scores, nor, indeed, has to take— 
and some of the brilliancy of the keys may be lost in consequence. 
But, as a specimen of the very marvellous-perfect in vocalisation, 
combined with faultless purity of intonation, and surpassing 
loveliness of voice, we remember nothing comparable to Alboni’s 
execution of the music of Amina, and feel sure we never shall 
hear the like again. The sensation created after the “Ah! non 
giunge,” defies description. Why Alboni did not comply with 
the furious encore, she knows best. She answered all the 
demands by appearances only, and came on so often that it 
escaped our fingers. This was one of the greatest triumphs 
ever achieved by the glorious vocalist, whose light shines all the 
brighter for comparison with other luminaries. Meanwhile, 
the London crowd are yearning for one night—just one, Mr. 
Lumley, if you please—of Cenerentola, and, if you take one 
now, we will promise you a feature in Signor Corsi’s Don 
Magnifico. 

Sig. Belart, although he accomplished more at Mr. Benedict’s 
concert the following morning, promises to become no small 
addition to Mr. Lumley’s obese company. He has hardly power 
sufficient to sustain the regular round of parts commonly 
assigned to modern tenors, but a great deal may be effected 
with style and expression, both of which Sig. Belart possesses 
amply. He was encored in the air “Tutto é sciolto,” which 
only required a little more force to make it everything. We 
shall be glad to hear Sig. Belart in one of Rossini’s operas. 

On Thursday Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Last week we offered a suggestion to Mr. Lumley. Let us 
favour him with another this week. All London is athirst for 
an opera of Meyerbeer’s. Why not Les Huguenots, with the 
following cast: Valentine, Piccolomini; Marguerite, Ortolani; 
Page, Spezia; Raoul, Giuglini; St. Bris, Belletti; Nevers, Bene- 
ventano; Marcel, Vialetti; and the rest as we can get them? 
We have no doubt Piccolomini would make a tremendous hit in 
Valentine, if she were not too exuberant, redundant, and effer- 
vescent. Sig. Vialetti is said to be magnificent in Marcel. 
Rosati is expected shortly, and will bring with her a new 
divertissement on Auber’s Marco Spada. , 








Dr. Mark anv uis “ Lirrtz Men” have been giving concerts 
with great success at York, Sheffield, Hull, and Manchester, 
during the last few weeks. 

Huiu.—A brass band concert is to be given at the Zoological 
Gardens on Monday next, at which five hundred and twenty per- 





recording the failure of an insignificant performance in one 


formers will appear_at one time. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Our customary hebdomadal record slipped through our fingers 
during the Festival week. We hasten, therefore, to fill up the 
vacuum left in the express part of our columns devoted to it. 

On Saturday, June 13th, Miss Victoire Balfe appeared for the 
third time in Za Sonnambula, and again displayed positive 
improvement both in her singing and acting. The audience 
were enraptured with her, applauded her liberally in every 
scene, and recalled her several times during the performance. 
The ballet La Brasilienne followed. 

On Tuesday, the 16th, Za Traviata was repeated, with La 
Brasilienne. 

On Thursday, the 18th, 17 Don Giovanni, with La Brasilienne. 

Saturday, the 20th, J? Zrovatore, with the above named ballet 
divertissement. 

On Tuesday last Za Traviata was repeated, and Malle. 
Plunkett made her renérée in a new ballet divertissement, entitled 
Terpsichore. Mdlle. Plunkett is a most accomplished dancer, 
and on the present occasion fully sustained the honorable name 
she has won at the Académie Impériale de Musique et de 
Danse. 

Madlle. Victoire Balfe had been announced for Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor on Thursday last. The performance, however, was 
postponed until next week, and Za Sonnambula was substituted. 
Malle. Plunkett afterwards appeared in the new divertissement. 

Fra Diavolo is announced for July the 7th, but, we fear, 
without Mario. This will prove a sad drawback to the 
performance. 








LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Mapam_E Ristori gains new laurels from her performance of 
Bianca in Dean Milman’s Fazio, which has been rendered into 
very choice Italian for her especial behoof. She softens down 
the spiteful element of the character, she expands and intensi- 
fies the affection and the remorse. For the head of Aldabella 
she has but gentle imprecations, and she dropped daintily many 
a hard missile that Miss Glyn would have launched with vigour 
at the head of the offending party. Truly, a most amiable—a 
most loving—a most devoted—a most harmless Bianca. So we 
exclaimed at the termination of the second act. But when, in 
the subsequent portion of the play, we saw how remorse became 
an active principle in the soul of the sorrow-stricken woman— 
when we saw her following her doomed husband, in a step 
strangely compounded of crawling, staggering, running, and 
leaping—when we saw the imprint of madness upon her features 
in the last scene—and watched her firmly clasping her head, 
lest the sutures should give way before the mighty pressure of 
mental agony :—when we saw all this, we felt we had witnessed 
the apotheosis of despair. A mighty work, indeed, is the fifth 
act of Fazio, with Mad. Ristori as Bianca. 


_ Newcastie, June 13th.—The Amateur Musical Society (which 
is remarkable for the affection which it displays towards its 
conductors), held a meeting on Monday last to present a testi- 
monial to Mr. Webbe, its present popular conductor. Several 
warm and flattering speeches were made by Messrs. Williamson, 
Fenwick, Foster, and Glynn, the latter gentleman mentioning 
especially “that the attention paid by Mr. Webbe to the ladies 
was beyond anything to be expected.” The testimonial con- 
sisted of a valuable watch and massive gold chain, placed in the 
hands of Mr. Webbe by Miss Bell, who was selected for the 
duty by the chairman from his “knowing that the gift would 
acquire additional value by coming from the hands of a lady.” 
Mr. Webbe responded ina speech replete with gallantry, con- 
cluding by exhorting the members to unite in cultivating, more 
and more, that sublime art, so full of purity and sweetness, the 
power of which allays fury and passion—that art which “for the 
time doth change our nature,” soften our feelings, and elevates 
our minds for the appreciation of the works of those great 
composers who have gone before us, leaving behind them an 
imperishable name, monuments of their mighty genius and 
spiritual power, 





MR. BENEDICT’S CONCERTS. 


Tue second “Grand Musical Festival, Dramatic, Classical, 
and Miscellaneous,” took place on Wednesday morning, as 
before, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The classical and dramatic 
features of the present entertainment were a selection from 
Gluck’s Orfeo, and the finale to the first act of Don Giovanni, 
(given with the accessories of scenery and costume, by the whole 
company ;) Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Concerto in G minor; and 
the overture to Zhe Ruler of the Spirits. 

The selection from Orfeo, to musicians, was highly acceptable. 
The works of the great dramatic composer, Gluck, have been 
almost ignored in this country for more than a quarter of a 
century ; and while Orfeo, Iphigenia in Tauride, Iphigenia in 
Aulide, and other operas of the composer constitute important 
features in the répertoire of all the German operas, they are 
chiefly known by report, or through selections rarely introduced 
at concerts by some speculator more enterprising and more 
“ classic” than the rest. No doubt the heathen subjects upon 
which Gluck almost invariably employed his pen are opposed 
to the feeling and tastes of the modern public, else why should 
music instinct with so much power and beauty be overlooked ? 
Mr. Gye, some few years ago, with the aid of Mesdames Viardot 
Garcia and Alboni, gave us some reason to look forward to a 
performance of one of Gluck’s masterpieces at the Royal Italian 
opera. Unfortunately, Madame Viardot left the theatre, and 
Alboni went to Her Majesty’s Theatre, and so his intention was 
frustrated. The selection from Orfeo, on Wednesday, included 
the scene, with chorus, “Chi mai dell’ Erebo ;” the recitative, 
“Sposa, Eurydice,” and the aria, “Che faro.” The band was 
good, but the chorus wanted a few rehearsals, although the 
music presented no more than the ordinary difficulties. Alboni’s 
singing was incomparable. Finer declamation was never heard 
than in the grand and passionate recitative, while the pathetic 
air displayed the greatest tenderness of expression, combined with 
beauty of voice—and a symplicity of style, which, in Gluck’s music, 
made expression and voice doubly acceptable. This was by far 
the finest vocal performance of the concert, and the well-known 
air from Orfeo—one of the most hacknied of concert-room 
pieces—from its being so perfectly sung, possessed all the 
charm of novelty. 

Miss Arabella Goddard surpassed herself in the execution of 
Mendelssohn’s magnificent concerto, which the aristocratic 
patrons of Her Majesty’s Theatre appeared to relish with even 
greater enjoyment than we could have auticipated. The young 
pianist, indeed, created an extraordinary impression, and was 
applauded with the greatest enthusiasm from all parts of the 
house. It was difficult to know which was most entitled to ad- 
miration, Miss Goddard’s exquisite singing in the slow move- 
ment, (to which Alboni listened with unfeigned delight), or her 
brilliant and faultless execution of the two quick movements. 

Madlle. Piccolomini made her début on this occasion, as a 
singer of English music, in Balfe’s popular ballad; “I dreamt 
that I dwelt in marble halls,” a by no means easy composition 
for foreigners to master, more especially when the questionable 
meaning and doubtful euphony of the words are considered. 
While Madlile. Piccolomini was singing, her expression indeed 
led us to suppose she did not thoroughly ynderstand the poet, 
whose entire aim seems to have been to accomplish correct 
rhyme, in which he has failed. The enunciation of the words 
was surprising; but an English song better suited to her might 
have been selected, Madlle. Piccolomini was loudly applauded. 

The finale to the first act of Don Giovanni was a mistake. 

Signor Giuglini sang the last romance from the Favorite, and a 
new air, “ I] Desio”—composed expressly for him by Sig. Bonetti 
—with his accustomed taste. Mdlle. Ortolani gave a brilliant 
version of the polacca, “Son vergin vezzosa,” from J Puritani; 
Madlles. Spezia, Ortolani, and Piccolomini sang the hacknied trio, 
“ Le faccio un inchino,” from the Matrimonio Segreto ; Sig. Belart, 
the new tenor, obtained the only encore of the concert, by his 
perfect execution of an air and variations from Vaccaj’s Pietro i 
Grande; and Mr. Charles Braham gave to the very expressive 
ballad of Mr. Benedict’s, from the Gipsy’s Warning, “’Tis sad to 
fall,” the utmost feeling. Another composition from the same 
opera, the popular serenade of the Students, was sung by the 
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chorus. Mr. Benedict also supplied from his own repertory the 
spirited and admirably written overture to the Minnesinger. The 
concertante duet of Moschelles, entitled, Hommage a Handel, for 
two pianofortes, was capitally played by Mr. Benedict and Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper. 

Signor Bottesini displayed his marvellous execution on the 
double bass in the Carnaval de Venise, and an andantino for 
two violoncellos, composed by Signor Piatti, was exquisitely 
performed by the author and Pezze, first violoncello of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 

The concert terminated with the Coronation March from the 
Prophete. 

The theatre was filled in every part, and the audience one of 
the most brilliant and fashionable we remember to have seen at 
a morning performance. 








CONCERTS. 

Mr. Buacrove’s first quartet concert took place at 11, Hinde- 
street, Manchester-square, on Thursday evening, the 4th inst. 
The selection was as follows :— 

Quartet in G@ minor, No.6 of Op. 13 (Haydn). Violins, Messrs, 
Blagrove and Molique; Viola, Mr. Richard Blagrove; Violoncello, 
Signor Piatti. Two melodies, Violin, Herr Molique (B. Molique). 
Pianoforte obligato, Herr Wilhelm Ganz.. Andante in C—Allegretto 
in F, Quartet in A major, Op. 50 (F. Kuhlau). Pianoforte, Miss 
Arabella Goddard; Violin, Mr. Blagrove; Viola, Mr. Richard Bla- 
grove; Violoncello, Signor Piatti. Quartet jn A major, No. 5 of Op. 
18 (Beethoven). Violins, Messrs. Molique and Blagrove; Viola, Mr. 
Richard Blagrove; Violoncello, Signor Piatti. Three Sketches—The 
Lake, the Millstream, and the Fountain—(W. S. Bennett). Pianoforte, 
Miss Arabella Goddard. New Fantasia, on airs from Les Vépres Sicil- 
liennes—Verdi—(H. Blagrove), Violin, Mr. Blagrove. 

Both the stringed y eadee went admirably, more especially 
Beethoven’s, which demands more from the executants than 
Haydn’s. The pianoforte quartet, however, was the most 
exciting performance of the concert, Miss Arabella Goddard 
mastering the mechanical difficulties, which Herr Kuhlau has 
given to the pianist, with consummate address, andaproportionate 
effect, The quartet of Kuhlau is written with considerable 
brilliancy for the instrument, and, though far from a great, is a 
highly effective composition. With what grace, brilliancy, re- 
finement, and esprit, Miss Goddard executes Sterndale Bennett’s 
picturesque and charming sketches, need not be insisted on. 
She never played them more exquisitely. The new fantasia 
for the violin on Les Vépres Sicilliennes was admirably played by 
Mr. H. Blagrove. Herr. Wilhelm Ganz was the accompanist. 

Herr Bernard Mo uiqve, the eminent composer and violinist, 
invited his friends and patrons to a most excellent musical 
entertainment at the Hanover Square Rooms on Monday even- 
ing, the 8th instant. With the exception of two pieces the 
programme was selected from the works of well-known masters. 
The exceptions (both compositions of Molique) were, trio in F 
major, op. 52, for pianoforte, violin and violoncello—executed 
most admirably by Mdlle. Anna Molique, Herr Molique and 
Sig. Piatti ; and quartet in D major(MS.), for two violins, tenor 
and violoncello, performed by Herr Molique, Mr. Carrodus, 
Herr Goffrie and Sig. Piatti. This last composition was played 
for the first time in public, and created a decided impression. 
Interesting in every movement, it betrays the consummate 
musician throughout, and is written with the greatest 
possible effect for the instrument. It could hardly have 
been more perfectly executed. The scherzo was rapturously 
encored., adlle. Anna Molique, whose début at Willis’s 
Rooms (in the same trio in F), was recorded at the 
time as eminently successful, improves on acquaintance, and 
distinguished herself highly in Mendelssohn’s Fantasia in F 
sharp minor, Op. 28. Two pieces for the violin, by Bach— 
Chaconne, with additional accompaniment by Mendelssohn, and 
Bourrée and Double, with pianoforte accompaniment, by Herr 
Molique—both afforded a great treat to the connoisseurs present. 
The vocal selection was also restricted to the classic masters. 
Herr Reichardt sang Beethoven’s “ Adelaida” with great ex- 
pression, and Madlle. Hertha de Westerstrand introduced one 





of the airs of the Queen of Night, from Die Zauberflite, besides 





two Swedish national melodies, with which Jenny Lind had 
already acquainted the English public. 

At Willis’s Rooms, on the same evening, Miss MactRonE gave 
a soirée musicale. The contributions of the lady occupied a 
great part of the programme. Miss Macirone also played 
twice on the pianoforte, and appeared to delight her friends no 
less by her performances than by her compositions. The vocalists 
were Mesdames Clara Novello, Weiss, Dolby, Messrs. Montem 
Smith, Weiss, and Signor Campanella. 

Ture Lonpon SacreD Harmonic Society gave a performance 
on Thursday eveniog at Exeter Hall, when the Creation was 
given, preceded by Dr. Elvey’s “ Royal Birth Day” Cantata. 
The principal vocalists were Messrs. Milner and E. Hughes, 
Messrs, Cummings, J. W. Morgan, Bartleman, and Lawler. 

Herr Jansa, the well-known and deservedly eminent pro- 
sessor of the violin, gave a highly interesting concert at the 
Hanover Rooms on Monday morning last. He was assisted 
by Madame Rudersdorff, Madame de Bernardi, and Herr von 
der Osten, in the vocal department; and by Herr Ernst, 
M. Schreurs, Signor Piatti, M. Billet, Herr Pauer, Herr Engel, 
Herr Kuhe, Signor Randegger, Mr. Carodus, and Mr. Lazarus, 
in the instrumental. We shall speak of this concert at length 
in our next. 

AN entertainment, entitled “Sones of IRELAND,” was given on 
Tuesday evening, at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover- 
square, the illustrations by the Rev. Richard Boyle, the music 
by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Gilbert. The lecture was almost 
entirely confined to the melodies of Moore, and consequently is 
not properly denominated “Songs of Ireland,” which comprises 
a large field not yet explored, and which remains for future 
national lyric writers or essayists to make known. Mr. Boyle 
displayed very little research, and confined himself altogether to 
well-known compositions. Some of Moore’s songs were given 
by Mrs. Alfred Gilbert, and a fantasia on Irish airs between the 
parts was executed by Mr. Alfred Gilbert. 

Tue last concert of the season, given at St. Martin’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening, under the direction of Mr. HuLLag, was in 
several respects very attractive. The chorus, which, as before, 
consisted of Mr. Hullah’s First Upper Singing Schocl, sang 
Mendelssohn’s psalm for an eight-part chorus, “Judge me, 
O Lord,” Mozart’s motet, “ Ave Merum,” Mendelssohn’s motet, 
“ Laudate Pueri,” motet by Giovanni Croce (1602), “Thou art 
beautiful,” without accompaniment, Mendelssohn’s part song, 
“The Nightingale,” and Stevens glee, “Ye spotted, snakes.” 
Mendelssohn’s psalm, the unaccompanied motet by Giovanni 
Croce, and the part song, “ The Nightingale,” were the most 
effective performances, and were loudly applauded, the last 
being enthusiastically encored. Mr. Sims Reeves and Miss 
Dolby each sang a ballad by Mr. Hullah, the latter a new one, 
entitled, “She loves not me,” which Mr. Sims Reeves gave with 
exquisite taste and feeling. The other solo singers were Misses 
Palmer and Banks, and Mdlle. de Villar. Mr. George Russell 
played a solo on the piano, and Mr. Blagrove another on the 
violin. 

Herr Fert Kuierzer, the violoncellist, gave a concert at the 
New Beethoven Rooms on Thursday morning last. The day 
was excessively hot, the audience so numerous that a great 
number was compelled to seek standing room in the lobbies and 
staircases, and the performance, in consequence, not as tho- 
roughly enjoyed as it might have been under milder suns. The 
programme was good. Beethoven’s trio in D, Op. 70, No. 1, for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, was executed magnificently 
by Mad. Schumann, Herren Ernst ani Kletzer; and the cele- 
brated German pianist performed with Herr Kletzer Mendels- 
sohn’s air varié, for pianoforte and violoncello, Herr Ernst 
played a solo, and Mdlle. Westerstrand and Herr Von der Osten 
contributed some vocal pieces. 

Tue Vocat Union gave their first concert of this season at 
the Queen’s Concert Rooms on Wednesday morning. The 
singers were Miss Marian Moss, Messrs. Foster, Wilbye Cooper, 
Montem Smith, Winn, and Thomas. John Goss’s glee for five 
male voices, ‘ Ossian’s Hymn to the Sun,” was encored. A 
highly pleasing and finely-written five-part song to Shakspere’s 
words, “O mistress, mine,” composed expressly for the Vocal 
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Union by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, was received with great favour. 
Miss Dolby sang two songs—Balfe’s “Rainy Day” and a new 
ballad by Mr. Hullah, entitled “Three Fishers went sailing, 
which was encored, 





DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
DIED JUNE 8TH, 1857. 


Low lies the lion-like grey head ; 

The broad and bright blue eye is glazed : 
Quenched is that flashing wit, which blazed, 
The words that woke it scarcely said. 


Those who but read the writer's word, 
Might deem him bitter: we that knew 

The man, all saw the sword he drew 

In tongue-fence, was both shield and sword. 


That sword, in the world’s battle-throng, 
Was never drawn upon the meek : 

Its skill to guard was for the weak, 

Its strength to smite was for the strong. 


His sympathy was ever given 

Where need for it was sorest felt : 

In pity that blue eye would melt, 

Which against wrong, blazed like the levin. 


Not for his wit, though it was rare ; 
Not for his pen, though it was keen ; 
We sorrow for his loss, and lean 
Lovingly over that grey hair, 


To place the wreath, befitting those 

Who like good men and true have striven ; 
By God, not man, he must be shriven; 
Men guess and grope: God sees and knows, 











LEOPOLD DE MEYER AND ZELLNER, THE CRITIC: 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sir,—May I request that you will kindly give publicity, in 
your valuable papcr, to the following explanation which has been 
forwarded, by the Imperial Staats-Anwaltschaft, to Herr L. A. 
Zellner, editor of the Bliitter Siir Theater und Kunst, and printed 
in his number of to-day? 

DECLARATION AND RECTIFICATION. 

“‘Srr,—On returning to this place after a long artistic tour, it was 
only a few days ago that Isaw No. 7 of your paper of the 23rd January, 
which number contains a ‘ Communicated’ article, in which I am accused 
of having, while at Copenhagen, spread abroad a false report of the 
bonaiee of Clara Schumann with Gade, for the purpose of injuring 
the lady. 

a The above ‘Communicated’ article goes on to say that, from 
Copenhagen, I despatched, to various German editors, letters signed with 
the name Sérensen, and, to give them an air of authenticity, containing 

Gade’s cards, and a notification of the betrothal in question. 

“ Against all these statements, which are pure inventions, and 
totally untrue, I now formally protest. 

“ Vienna, 18th April, 1857. “LEorporp Epier v. Mryer.” 

T also beg to inform you that I have already instituted legal 
proceedings against Herr Zellner. 


Vienna, 24th April, 1857. Leopotp Enter v. Meyer. 


DISTURBERS OF PUBLIC HARMONY. 
(Dedicated to Sims Reeves, Esq.) 
Encore! Encore! 
Oh what a bore 
To hear a set of boobies roar 
At Concerts, one 
Song being done, 
The prelude to the next begun! 
O ye unwise! 
Cease those outcries, 
Which from sad want of taste arise, 
Devoid of brains, 
Orchestral strains 
You drowa—the deuce requite your paizis! | 








. 





ORATORIO AND THE PATHOLOGY OF ART. 
(By JosePH GopDARD.) 
Continued from page 382. 


Turning our attention in the next place to the form assumed 
by the order of composition termed “ Oratorio” in its material 
frame, we find that such is highly consistent with its moral 
intention as above considered. We find that the “subject 
matter” of this work of art is a comprehensive episode 
from the page of human life, in which all the species and varia- 
tions of worldly influences that affect the body or soul of man 
are naturally and faithfully represented. And if we consider 
the nature of those epochs of human history, from which the 
above alluded to episodes are selected—epochs in which it was 
habitual to consider the most ordinary as well as the most 
special circumstances of life—the most trivial as well as the 
most serious occurrences—the smallest as well as the most 
miraculous deliverances—the most insignificant as well as the 
most overwhelming afflictions—as under the direct regulation 
of the Almighty ;—when it was habitual to appeal to him in all 
things, great or small, to regard all worldly occurrences in what 
we should now term a religious light ;—in fact, when it was 
habitual to practically and externally acknowledge that relation- 
ship of God to humanity which is now mostly inwardly under- 
stood. If we consider these circumstances, we are more than 
impressed with the fitness and appropriateness of the above 
selected form and character of incidents, and conditions of 
humanity for representing those circumstances, amidst which 
the great tide of man’s feeling towards God and his brother 
man would mostly arise. Sir. 

In the next place, turning our attention to that combination 
which the various resources of Music assume in the species of 
artistic effort in question, we again meet with a remarkable 
appropriateness and consistency. For we here find that the 
most prominent of the above-mentioned resources is the grand 
vocal and choral presentation of Music. The peculiar appro- 
priateness above alluded to is perceived in the consideration 
that these species of musical ettect are developed directly and 
immediately from the only positive and true indications of the 
principle of Music in Nature, namely, from the principle of 
“Tone and Phrase ” apparent in ordinary human speech ;—prin- 
ciples, imperfectly developed as they are by Nature, to which 
we nevertheless owe all that we still possess of that power of 
imbuing feeling which is exercised independently of the presen- 
tation, description, or association ;—principles to which we owe 
all of that power of emotional eloquence which is couched amidst 
words though it is not of them. 

At this period of our reflections it is almost impossible to for- 
bear to recognise the considerations of both weight and interest 
bearing testimony to the remarkable chasteness, earnestness, 
and dignity of the choral art of Music. For this great effect of 
Fine Art is one which, possessing the attributes of deep 
physical and moral impressiveness, still derives, of all other 
effects of art, the least assistance from the physical influences 
of nature, and yet contains a greater proportion of her spiritual 
ones. It is an effect from which the influence of matter is 
wholly excluded, the elements of its existence being a tone of 
sentiment—a latent action of intellect, and that effect of nature 
the most unmechanical, ethereal ; and of all the outward indi- 
cations of emotion that we are conscious of, that one most 
closely and immediately connected with emotion itself—the 
human voice. 

And here our reflections suggest that consideration which 
betrays the remarkable dignity and earnestness of the choral 
species of musical effect. For if this effect of art is a legitimate 
development of those principles of nature indicated by the 
accent and fall, emphasis and pause, tone and phrase, in human 
speech, and if, as can most assuredly be observed, the moral 
function and practical property of these principles is to impart, 
as far as nature’s imperfect development of them will permit, 
human emotion independently of representation, description, or 
association, but by means of direct communication ;—if, in truth, 
they are the elements and that momentous, deep-burthened, and 
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Heaven-witheld language of human emotion, that in some great 
day must burst into life with supernatural emphasis and 
heavenly cadence, by which the general heart of humanity will 
be relieved and understood, how, in an argumentative sense, 
awful in its dignity, how solemn in its earnestness, how 
elevated in character and worthy of man’s highest respect must 
be that humble but nearest earthly approach to its mighty elo- 
quence which has, in the effect of choral enunciation, been 
achieved by man through a chaste and legitimate development 
of those of its principles betrayed, in the emphasis and pause, 
tone and phrase of human speech, by nature ! 

But there is another attribute which the species of music 
under consideration possesses, besides the attribute of earnest- 
ness—dignity, and that of inspiring respect. For choral expres- 
sion being, as I have before observed, that species of zsthetical 
effect where there is the least of art, except in its most spiritual 
sense—where there is most of the unembodied beauty of nature 
—is, in consistency with these circumstances, the least liable to 
attain that overwrought condition of corrupted splendour and 
emblazoned decay to which all arts with elements less purely 
natural are extremely affinitive; and the most tenacious in pre 
serving that chastity of original outline, that unalterable and 
only true embodiment of its first intention which we see always 
unsulliedly retained in the unalloyed works of nature. 

In this respect, not only does the effect of art in question 
betray a distinctive contrast in comparison to other orders of 
esthetical effect, but also to other species of that order of 
influence to which it itself belongs; the above-mentioned con- 
trast being visible betwixt choral and instrumental music, and 
the consideration of this contrast will, I hope, lead us to the per- 
ception of a great and comprehensive moral in the human mini- 
stration of Art. . 

The very limitation of the resources of choral music is an 
exemplification of that deep restrictive principle in nature, 
which is the soul of all true liberty and lofty elevation. It is 
the string of the kite, the bondage of religion which frees and 
upraises the soul. At the same time the very freedom and 


vague op of the resources of instrumental music is an example 


of that dangerous latitude which leads to oblivion. But in 
reality this restriction, under consideration, is only apparent. 
It isin truth not the bar of confinement, but the guide to free- 
dom ; not the chain to ignobleness, but the wing to glory. 

And thus we perceive the reason why choral music, though 
restricted in its mechanical resources, is still boundless, infinite, 
and unsurpassably sublime in its powers of moral impressiveness. 

This principle of restriction (as I shall continue to call it), 
exists, though not so definitely perceivable, in the instrumental 
form of musical effect, as well as in that of the choral ; but the 
distinction between the circumstances of its existence in the one 
species of music and the other, betrays itself in the considera- 
tion that the latter form of musical effect being that in which, as 
has been previously explained, the principles of nature are the 
least alloyed by artificial interference, it must therefore betray 
more conspicuously, forcibly, and indelibly that principle of re- 
striction to constitutional form and original chastity of outline 
which nature stedfastly and unequivocally observes in all her 
developments of the principle of beauty; whilst the former 
species of musical effect being an esthetical influence in which 
the development of the principle of beauty is left to man, it is 
left to him also to discover where the true position of the prin- 
ciple of restriction lies. Where, in fact, the true path to 
wsthetical effect may be lost, and thus that great ascent indu- 
biously found. 

Now it is in this consideration where the moral of these 
arguments is approached,—where, amidst the ample development 
of beauty in in its human ministration, shall we determine is 
the great line of restriction drawn by natural propriety and 
universal consistency. 

The true boundaries of the path to ssthetical effect, prescribed 
by the hidden conditions with which nature has endowed it, if 
they are not felt by the subtle and etherial standard of taste in 
the breast of man, the conscience of the artistic being, can only 
be demonstrated (like the boundaries of the path of morality to 
those who have not the inscrutable internal testator of good and 





evil) by a reference to the page of history, and with the illus- 
tration of nature. 

In renewing the history of art, the chronicle of the dispensa- 
tion of beauty by man, we are in the first ~ impressed with 
the remarkable fact that many effects, which we are accustomed 
to regard as the primary ztheticel data originally conferred by 
nature, are in truth not so, but, on the other hand, a considerable 
development of that data by man—a development occupying a 
considerable portion of the path of art. 

It is remarkable with what unconscious regularity and assi- 
duity the mind of man takes hold of the conclusions of other 
minds, and of the effects of art wrought out in a long strain of 
preceding mental effort, and attaches the same to itself as ab- 
stract materials for the construction of fresh truths as primary 
cesthetical data belonging to nature, and by her directly con- 
ferred for the human operations of taste and for the develop- 
ments of art. , 

The consideration of this truth shews us how necessary is a 
knowledge of the history of the pure effects of art in perceiving 
the true relationship of artistic works; for though their 
abstract superiority may be visible by solely direct contemplation, 
still it is only in the above circumstances from whence can be 
obtained the view of their relative superiority, their real merit, 
and the true greatness of their conceivers. t 

But if from the above-mentioned chronicle we discover (when 
the stream of art is fairly in motion) a strong tendency of the 
human mind to attach to itself human wrought effects of art as 
data conferred by nature ; from the same page in remarkable 
contrast do we also discover (in the true infancy of art, when 
all data is by far more contracted, and when what exists of it is 
solely constituted by that conferred by nature) a similarly strong 
tendency of the human mind to égnore this natural data, and to 
endeavour to replace the same by a hopeless search after those 
etherial principles of art upon which all its effects depend, but 
which are ever hidden. Principles upon which even those 
esthetical effects in nature depend which at the period of art 
in question, the mind of man ignores. 

his latter tendency of the human mind is illustrated by, and 
at the same time explains that period of the development of 
musical art when musical effect was endeavoured to be deduced 
from abstruse calculations of the mind, instead of from the 
governed though not totally suppressed impulses of the breast. 

But the grand discovery to be drawn from a contemplation of 
the glowing page of art, is the previously mentioned moral 
truth of where are the true boundaries of the great human 
ascent to sesthetical splendour. 

Glancing comprehensively upon the history of that beauty 
which is ministered by man, upon the tps in which all art has 
trod, both that which has declined and fallen, and that which is 
still in life and vigour, what prevailing order of progress do 
we see ? 

We see the first developments of beauty moulded by man 
possess a definiteness of character approaching to starkness, a 
unity of design that borders upon poverty, a decision of outline 
approaching to asperity, and a positiveness of form that verges 
to ungracefulness. But as the spring of beauty dawns more 
fully within the soul of man, behold the lines of art, the symbols 
of the spirit of beauty, flow more gracefully ; the artistic idea 
is revealed more softly ; its aspect becomes warmer, and teams 
with lofty expression ; whilst, at the same time, it still betrays 
a definiteness of form, decision of character, unity of design, and 
purity of outline. 


(To be continued.) 








Bette Vor Garpens.—Miss Cicely Nott commenced an 
engagement on Wednesday, and is to appear again on Wednes- 
day and Saturday next week. On the 4th of July, the Saturday 
following, Jullien comes, and with him Miss Brougham, and 
Picco, the Sardinian minstrel. The attractive leader, with his 
unrivalled band, appears again on Wednesday the 8th July. On 
Wednesday in the week following the Brousil Family are to add 
to the attractions of the gardens. 
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- ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OARSENESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE 
IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and a perfectly Clear 
Voice produced by the use of Wilkinson, Bridge end Co.’s BRONCHIO-THORACIC 
LOZENGES, prepared from a receipt of one of the most eminent Physicians of 
the day. 
Thes are especially useful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Clergymen, 
Barristers, Public Speakers, &c., and, as a general Cough Lozenge, une ualled. 
Prepared only and sold in boxes at 1s. and 2s. 6d.; also in tins, at 48. 6¢ ., 10s. 6d., 
and 203s. each, by Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co., Chemists, at Bridge’s celebrated 
Sarsaparilla; and Ginger and Camomile Depét, 270, Regent-street, London, W. 








NEW MUSIC. 
ARADISE LOST—An Oratorio in Four Parts. The 


words selected from Milton. The music composed by J. L, Ellerton, Esq. 
C. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond-street. 





“MYHOSE OTHER TIMES.” Ballad, sung by Miss 

Julia St. George, inher Dramatic Entertainment, entitled ‘Home and 
Foreign Lyrics.” The music by J. F. Duggan. Now ready, price 2s., post free on 
receipt of the amount in postage stamps. London: Hartmann and Co., 
88, Albany-street. N. W. 





“TOAN OF ARC,” Recit. and Air.—Sung by Miss Junia 

ST. GEORGE in her Dramatic Entertainment, entitled ‘‘ Home and Foreign 
Lyrics.” The music by J. F. Duggan. Now ready, price 2s. 6d., post free on 
receipt of the amount in postage stamps, Hartmann and Co., 88, Albany- 
street, N.W., Music-sellers, 





UTHORS’ WORKS ENGRAVED AND PRINTED, 

in a superior style, at reasonable cost, with unusual facility for extensive 

publication, by J. H. Jewell (from Soho-square), 104, Great Russell-street 
Bloomsbury (W.C.) 





EBAIN’S SUPERIOR HARMONIUMS.—Fournisseur 
de 8S. M. ’Empereur Napoleon III. et de 8S. M. Reine d’Angleterre.— 
Entrepot, 41 A, Queen-street, Cannon-streect west, St. Paul’s. 





TANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 





O BE GIVEN AWAY!! PATENT EUPHONICON, 

by STEWART. This elegant Pianoforte, finished in a most elaborate style, 

in satin wood, compass 7 octaves C C, will be given away to one of 300 purchasers 

of ‘“‘Farmer’s First Love Waltzes,” price 4s., or sent post-free on receipt of fifty- 

two postage-stamps, by J. Harrison, Professor of Music. The instrument can 

be seen at J. H.’s Pianoforte and Harmonium Warehouse, High-street, Horncastle, 

N.B.—Each purchaser will receive a cheque giving a chance of obtaining the above 
instrument. 





CHWEPPE'SS MALVERN SELTZER WATER.—To 


manufacture an Artificial Water, which shall be a successful imitation of the 
inatural Spring, a perfect solution of the Chemical ingredients is essential, and this 
can alone be effected by the aid of Pure Water. J. ScHweppeand Co. have, there- 
ore, established a Manufactory for 


ARTIFICIAL SELTZER WATER AT MALVERN, 


and have leased the Spring of the Holy Well, renowned for its sweetness and purity. 
From the remarkable efficiency of this Water as a solvent of the Chlorides and 
Carbonates which form the ingredients of the natural Spring at Nassau, 
J. Scoweppe and Co. can produce a Seltzer Water possessing all those Chemical 
and Medicinal properties which have rendered the original Spring so celebrated, 
It is prepared as an Hrated Water, and may be recommended to the public gene- 
rally as a most refreshing and delightful beverage. 

Scuwepre and Co., Manufacturers of Soda, Magnesia, and Potass Waters, and 
Lemonade—London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. Every bottle is protected by 
a label representing their signature. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Famed for the Cure of Liver 
Complaints and derangement of the Stomach, the liver being justly 
esteemed the noblest part of the body, and fountain of life; when the’springs 
oecome poisoned, life itsclf is threatened, and the suffering patient is in the most 
eminent danger; but thousands have borne willing testimony tothe power of this 
potent remedy, cleansing the blood from all impurities, strengthening the stomach, 
discharging the bile, removing all obstructions, and eradicating disease without 
leavingatrace behind. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world ; at Pro- 
fessor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, 
a" by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E, Muir, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SCHOTT & CO., 
159, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


PIANOFORTE WORKS, 
E. KETTERER,. 
GRAND CAPRICE HONGROIS, &. 1 0% oe ee 
(As performed by Madame Greever.) 
A. RUBINSTEIN. 
KAMENNOI OSTROW, Album de 24 Portraits .. 
SEPARATE. 
Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8 18, 16, 19, 23 .. 
13,34 .; oe oe ee eo 
» 15, 17, 21; 22, 24 ee 
» 3, 4, 9, 18, 20 ° ee 
SUITE POUR LE PIANO, Op. 38, compl. 
SEPARATE. 
No. 1. Prélude 
= Menuet 
ae Gigue . 
Sarabande .. 
Gavotte oe 
Passacaille .. 
Allemande .. 
. Courante .. 
Passepied .. 
Bourrée ., 


SOON SOP ge pop 


I 


AUBADE, Op. 42 ee . 
AUPRES DU BERCEAU, Op 43 


POLONAISE, OP. 44 


TH. DOEHLER. 

(Postnumous WoRKS. ) 

First Book complete .. oe ° oe 

SEPARATE. 

No. 1; Chant du Voyageur 

2. Ne m’oubliez pas . 

», 3. Romance sans paroles. . 

Second Book complete .. oe os ° ° 
No. 1. Doux Souvenirs .. ° 

2. Marche oe 

,, 3. Polkaoriginale .. 

Third Book, 3 Etudes de Salon i 

Fourth ,, 8 Etudes de Salon ee . 


LUD. VAN BEETHOVEN. 
FIFTH CONCERTO for Pianoforte, full score 8° oe 


ALEXANDRE OULIBICHEFF. 
BEETHOVEN, SES CRITIQUES ET SES GLOSSATEURS, 


” 


. 
. 
. 
. oe 
. 
. 


8° 
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NEWEST PUBLICATI 
J. J. EWER anp CO. 





Rubinstein—Romance et Impromptu, Op. 26... oe 
Heller—24 Preludes, in all the keys, Op. 81, Bk. 1 
os ; Bk. 2 ve ee 8 
. Third Sonata for the Pianoforte, Op. 88 .. oe 
ia 8 Original Melodies ., a °F: es oe ° oo 
Pacher—Grace et Coquetterie, morceau de salon, Op. 18 


ue La Ruisseau, étude de salon, Op. 34 
Wollenhaupt—Galop de Bravura, Op. 24 .. ee 
Le Ruisseau, Valse brillante, Op, 25 
Héltne, Grande Valse brillante, Op, 26 
Deux Morceaux de Salon, Op. 27: 
No. 1, Mazourka ee 
2, Valse Styrienne .. 
Capriccio, Op. 28 oe es . 
Grande Marche Militaire, Op. 31 .. 
Réve de Bonheur, Nocturne, Op. 32 
Grande Valse brillante, Op. 83 ee 


. 


Papageno—Caprice, on 2 melodies from Mozart’s Zauberfléte, Op. 30 


on 


“Souvenir de Niagara,” Grand Divertissement de Bravoure, 


Op. 34 he * oe ee Py oe 
Caprice Fantastique, Op. 35 « oe oe 
Valse de Concert, Op. 86. 

Mazurka Caprice, Op. 38 
2 Polka de Salon, Op. 39. 


oe 


No. 1, “Lavine Polka re 
No, 2. Emma Polka 
“DAS PIANOFORTE,” 


Monthly Publication of choice pieces, edited by Dr. 
Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, at 2s, each. 


Franz 


Catalogues Gratis. 
EWER AND CO., 390, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Liszt, 
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THE OPERA AND THEATRE. 
PETER ROBINSON'S 


18s. 6d. | 
OPERA CLOAK. 


ALSO EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FIVE GUINEAS. 
105, 106, and 107, Oxford-street. 


MARITANA. 


“THE MOST GRACEFUL MANTLE PRODUCED THIS SEASON.” 
PABMER AND ROGERS solicit especial attention to 


their NEW MANTLE, ‘“‘The Maritana,” acknowledged to be the most 
elegant and becoming shape of the season. A large variety of new and beautiful 


OPERA CLOAKS, FROM ONE TO TEN GUINEAS. 


The Illustrated Book of Shawls sent post free on application to 
FARMER AND ROGERS, 171, 173, and 175, REGENT STREET, W. 


MBROIDERY AND BRAIDING. — Beautiful De- 


signs on the best Muslin, ready for Working.—Children’s Dresses, from 
2s. 6d. Long Robes, from 5s. 6d. Capes, from 2s. €d. Collars, Sleeves, Gauntlets, 
Chemisettes, Handkerchiefs, Nightcaps, Shirt Fronts. Bread, Cheese, and Fish 
Cloths. D’Oyleys, &c. Borders, from one inch to forty. Slippers, Smoking Caps, 
Mats, Table Covers, on Cloth Appliqué, or for Plain Braiding, Berlin Wool, Beads, 
Bugles, &c. List of Prices sent free; or, with a collar, for Five Stamps. The 
— supplied. Mrs. Wilcockson, 44, Goodge-street, Tottenham-court-road, 

ndon. 


"LADIES AVOID TIGHT LACING, AND TRY WILLIAM CARTER’S 











8. d. a & 
Elastic Coutil Bodices (fastening in front) ........ Wbkaed 311 told 6 
Self-lacing patent front fastening Corsets oes 8 6 tol4 6 
Family and Nursing Stays (self-adjusting) ............-- 9 6 to 21 0 
Paris Wove Stays (all sizes) .....cccce sccccccccce 5s. 6d. 9 Gandl2 6 


Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, E. C. 
LADIES VIGORNIA ROBED CRINOLINE SKIRTS, IN ALL COLOURS, 





(QUITE NEW.) sd. 8. d. 
Parisian Eugenie Hoop Skeleton Skirts ..............e00e 5 6tol0 6 
Full Size Crinoline Petticoats (grey and white) .......... 8 6tol6 6 
Watcb-spring Crinoline and Muslin Skirts .............. 15 0 to 34 


Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, E. C. 
N.B.—Engravings of the above, or Wholesale Lists, free. 





PPASHIONABLE PARISIAN MILLINERY, in the 


best Taste and Newest Materials. 


£ sd. €s8.d 
Bonnets for the Season ..... eke @ Brides’ Bonnets ............ 110 
Tulle ditto, for Fétes ........ 012 6 Mourning ditto ........ coon O14 6 


STRAW BONNETS, CAPS, COIFFURES, WREATHS AND FLOWERS, 
A great variety on view at the Show Rooms of J, and E. Smith, Patente 

the Caspiato or Folding Bonnet, which packs in a box 2 inches deep, pict Any 
passes all bonnets for elegance, convenience, and lightness; prices as above, J 

and E, Smith’s system of measurement, sent post free, enables ladies to order their 
bonnets from all parts of the country with certainty of fit. 

J. and E, SMITH, 
151, REGENT-STREET, OPPOSITE BEAK-STREET, LONDON. 


SHAWLS, DRESSES, AND CLOAKS 


Of every Description, CLEANED, and the colours preserved. Black Dyed 
¥ 1 , , s 5 - E yed fe 
Mourning every Wednesday, and finished in a few yo when required, Bed 
Furniture and Drawing-room Suits cleaned, dyed, and finished in the best style, by 
SAMUEL OSMOND and (Co. 
8, IVY-LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
Established above acentury. Orders by post promptly attended to, 














IMPORTANT TO LADIES 
FREQUENTING THE OPERA, CON CERTS, BALLS, &e. 
EARS'S BLANC DE PERLE LIQUIDE, for imparting 


that much-admired Harmonious Colour to the Countenance, Neck, Arms, 
and Hands. Various preparations are commonly sold for this purpose ; but, from 
the large quantity necessary to maintain the desired effect, great injury is done to 
the delicate tissues of the Skin by their use. To obviate these evils, A. F. Pears 
has obtained a oy for preparing a most innocent Liquid, free from all irritating 
qualities, which has been constantly used by a celebrated actress from her earliest 
youth, and whose pearl-like bust and Arms have astonished all admirers of the 
truly beautiful. This liquid imparts a most delicate softness to the skin, combined 
with a highly beautiful transparent whiteness rarely to be met with in nature.— 
Price 2s. 6d. per bottle, Sold Wholesale and Retail, by A, F. PEARS, 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 





ADIES AND CHILDREN’S JACKETS, with 


handsome designs for Embroidery or Braiding, on Holland, Cambric, Mar- 
cella, Twill, &c., &c., at Mrs, Wilcockson’s, 44, George-street, Tottenham-couri- 
road, W. Patterns and Lists of Prices, free. 


OW’S SUPERIOR COLD CREAM, prepared ex- 
pressly for warm climates. 

LOW’S ESS BOUQUET, JOCKEY CLUB LAVENDER WATER, FRAGRANT 
PERFUME, and all kinds of Fashionable Bouquets, are recommended for their 
agreable and lasting qualities. 

LOW’S highly-scented VIOLET and MILLEFLEUR POWDER for the Toilet. 

LOW’S ORIENTAL PRESERVATIVE CREAM for the Hair. It cleanses and 
invigorates the growth. 

Low, Son, and Benbow, Export Perfumers and Fancy Soap Makers, 330, Strand, 
London, and all respectable Perfumers. 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural tecth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever befvre 
used. This method does not require the extraction of roots or any painful 
operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 52, Fleet-street. At home from 16 till 5. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, and Rheumatism cured by 
F. M HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLESH 
BRUSHES. They require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order. Brushes, 10s. and 15s. ; Combs, from 2s. 6d. to 20s. Grey Hair 
and Baldness prevented by F. M. H.’s Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s. 
Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London. Illustrated pamphlets, ‘Why Hair be- 
comes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. Agents: Savory 
and Moore; Atkiuson, 24, Old Bond-street ; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street ; 
Hendrie, 12, Tichborne-street ; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards-street, Portman-square ; 
Saunders, 3158, Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford-street : Ross, 119, Bishops- 
gate-street; Worn, 17, Dawson-street; Birch, 1, Molesworth-street, Dublin; and 
Duncan and Flockhart, Baildon, Sturrock Pass, Edinburgh. Sold by all chemists 
and perfumers of repute. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
GOOD SPEECH OR AN EFFECTIVE SONG 


cannot be given if the Vocal Organs are not in a sound condition, free from 
hoarseness or irritation. To remedy the latter, and to produce melodious enun- 
ciation, every public character, whether of the Bar, the Senate, or the Pulpit, 
should have at hand Keating’s Cough Lozenges, which are patronised by a 
majority of the Imperial Parliament, the Bench, and leading members of the 
Operatic Corps. For affections of the throat or chest, and for Winter Cough, they 
are unfailing. Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d. each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Panl’s Church-yard, London. Retail 
by all Druggists. 


IMPORTANT TO SINGERS, PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
St. Paul’s Cathearal. 
Srr,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to those who may 
be distressed with hoarseness. They bave afforded me relief on several occasions 
when scarcely able to sing from the effects of Catarrh. I think they would be 
very useful to clergymen, barristers, and public orators. 
Iam, sir, yours faithfully, 
THomas Francis, Vicar Choral. 














To Mr. Keating. 
TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 
Exposed to the scorching rays of the Sun, and heated particles of Dust, will find 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 
a most refreshing preparation for the complexion, dispelling the cloud of Jangour 
and relaxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the 
pleasing sensation attending restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. 
Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discoloration, fly before its 
application, and give place to delicate clearness, with the glow of beauty and 
of bloom. In cases of sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues have long been 
acknowledged. 





Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 





The heat of summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the hair, and a 
tendency to fall off, which may be completely obviated by the use of 


ROWLAND'’S MACASSAR OIL, 


A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and as an 
invigorator and purifier beyond all precedent. 





Nor at this season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the delete 
rious effects of Vegetable Acids (the immediate cause of Toothache), by a sys- 
tematic employment, night andfmorning, of 


ROWLANDS ODONTO, 


OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE; 
A White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF OPERAS 


IN A 


VARIETY OF FORMS, 


PIANO AND VOICE, SOLO, AND FOUR HANDS. 
LARGE EDITIONS AT REDUCED PRICES, 


LA FAMILLE SUISSE. Weigi. Piano .. ‘. ee 

ILA VESTALE. Spontini. Piano .. we oe 

LE PHILTRE. Auber. Piano .. oe oe ee 

LES DEUX NUITS. Boiledieu. Piano .. = oe 
LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX. Donizetti. Piano, 4 hands 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Donizetti. Piano oe 
LUDOVIC. Heroidand Halevy. Piano .. oe ee 
MARIA PADILLA. Donizetti. Pianv. .. ia ee as 
MONTECCHI E CAPULETTI. Bellini. Piano, four hands 
MOSE IN EGITTO. Rossini. Piano se oe : oe 
NORMA. Bellini. Piano, fourhands .. o 

NOZZE DI FIGARO. Mozart. Piano aE 
OLYMPIA. Spontini. Piano ee ee 

OTELLO. Rossini. Piano .. oe 

OTELLO. Rossini. Piano—4 hands oe 

OTELLO. Rossini. Voice and Piano 

PAZZA PER AMORE. Coppola. Piano oo 
PIETRA DEL PARAGONE. Rossini. Piano .. eo 
PIETRO VON ALBANO. Spohr. Piano, four hands 
RICCIARDO E ZORAIDE. Rossini. Piano .. +e 
ROBERTO DEVEREUX. Donizetti. Piano .. eo 
ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. Meyerbecr. Piano .. 
SEMIRAMIDE. Rossini. Piano oe os 

SIEGB OF CORINTH. Rossini. Piano .. ee 

TITUS. Mozart. Piano, four hands o oe 

ZAMPA. Herold. Piano, four hands oe 

ZELMIRA, Rossini. Voiccand Piano .. 














ALCHENBRODEL. Isouard. Piano 

ANNA BOLENA. Donizetti. Piano 

ARMIDA. Rossini. Voice and Piano 

CATERINA DI GUISEA. Coccia. Piano 
CENERENTOLA. Rossini. Piano, 4 hands 
CENERENTOLA. Rossini. Piano—4 bands .. 
CORRADINO. Rossini. Piano... a on 
CROCIATO IN EGITTO. Meyerbeer. Piano .. a oe 
DER BARBIER VON SEVILLA. Rossini. Voiceand Piano 
DER FREYSCHUTZ. Weber. Piano oi oe os vis 
DON JUAN. Mozart. Piano as oe oe oo oe 
DONNA DEL LAGO. Rossini. Piano .. és oe oo 
ELISA E CLAUDIO. Mercadante. Piano oe i ° 
ELIZABETTA. Rossini. Piano 

ELIZABETIA. Rossini. Voiceand Piano. 

FRA DIAVOLO. Auber. Piano, 4 hands a 

GAZZA LADRA. Rossivi. Piano - as 

GEMMA DI VERGY. Donizetti Piano, 4 hands 

IL BRAVO. Mercadante. Piano, 4 hands oe 

IL BRUSCHINO. Rossini. Piano 

IL NUOVO FIGARO. Ricci. Piano = . 

IL NUOVO FIGARO. Ricci. Voice and Pi: ano” 

IL PIRATA, Bellini. Piano, four hands oe 

IL PROFETA. Meyerbeer. Piano . 

IL TURCO IN ITALIA. Rossini. Voiccand Piano 
INGANNO FELICE. Rossini. Piano .. 

INGANNO FELICE. Rossini. Voice and Piano 


PIANOFORTE AND VOICE, 
PARIS EDITION, 8vo. 
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LA JUIVE 

L’ AMBASSADRICE ee o 

LA MUFRTTE DE PORTICI 

LA MUTA DI penta (Italian) 

LA REINE DE CHYPR 
| LA = oe oe oe 
| LE CHA . 

LE CHEVAL DU BRONZE’ 

iy oe oe 
| LE COME ory oe 

LE DIEU ET LA BAYADERE °. 
EURIANTHE oe . | LE DOMINO NOIR .. *e 
FIDEL LE MACON oe .. 


AGNESE ; 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1O ae ae ire - oo oe . 0} 
FILLE DU REGIMENT oo ° - oe o es ne 0 | ENFANT PRODIGUE a oe 

oe oe os . oe oe 0 
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ALCESTE 

ANNA BOLENA 

ARMIDE oe ee 
ATTILA 

BEATRICE DI TENDA 
CAPULETI ED I Sea TECCHI 


CMMrmwann: 


— 
MOnwor 


ELISIRE D’AMORE .. 
ERNANI i 


FRA DIAVOLO poe. | LE PRE AUX CLERCS 
FREYSCHUTZ A RECIT, BERLIOZ | LES DIAMANTS DE LA COURONNE 
GIOVANNI D’A RCO ; 5 | LINDA DI CHAMOUNI..... 
| LITALIANA IN ALGIERI me 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 
| LUCREZIA BORGIA 
| LUISA MILLER... 
| MACBETH ; 
| MARIA DE ROHAN 
MOSE IN EGITTO. .. 
NABUCODONOSOR ne 


GIRALD 
GLI UGONOTTT” oe 
GUGLIELMO TEJL .. 


IL CORSARO . 

IL CROCIATO .,, . 

IL FLAUTO MAGICO- 

I LOMBARDI 

Il, VESPERO SICILANO 
OR . 


ATA *, 
POSTILLION ott LONJUMEAU 
IPHIGENIE EN AULIDE - PURITANI ° . ee 
IPHIGENIE EN TAURIDE oe oe ° . ee oe 0 | RIGOLETTO 
LA BARCAROLE oe oe oe ee ee ee 0 | ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO 
LA CENERENTOLA . ee ae oe oe - §8 0 | SEMIRAMIDE és 
LA DAME BLANCHE oe oe oe oo e oe . 0 
LA FAVORITA . ° *e = oe . 0 
LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO ” oe és . 0 
LA GAZZA LADRA .. 0 


I MASNADIERL 


0 
0 
0 
0 
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TURCO IN ITALIA |. 


BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
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